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PREFACE 

This book was hurriedly written as the Griffith Prize 
essay as early as 1914, and it is published in a great 
hurry on the eve of my departure for England. Had it 
not been for the encouragement of the Hon’ble Chief 
Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I., the great 
patron of learning, this essay would never have been 
published. I have tried to give here an account of the 
Yoga System of thought as contained in the Yoga Sutra 
of Patanjali as interpreted by Vyasa, Vachaspati and 
Vijnana Bhikshu with occasional references to the views 
of other systems. My work “ Yoga Philosophy in relation 
to other Indian Systems of Thought ” which I hope will 
be published shortly by the University of Calcutta is a 
more advanced and comprehensive work than the present 
attempt. But since it may yet take some time before 
that book is published I do not much hesitate to publish 
this essay. This is my earliest attempt on Indian Philo¬ 
sophy and no one probably is more conscious of its 
defects as myself. As I had to stay far a wav from 
Calcutta at Chittagong and as I had no time in my hands 
owing to my departure to England, I do very much regret 
that I could not properly supervise the work of its 
printing. Many errors of printing have consequents 
escaped. It is however hoped that the errors may not be 
such that they will inconvenience the reader much. So 
lit tie work has up till now been done in the held of Indian 
Philosophy that in spite of its many defects, the author 
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has some excuse in publishing it. The author will 
consider all his labours rewarded if this essay is found 
to be of any use in any quarter. 

It may seem convenient that before entering into the 
details of the work I should give a brief outline of the 
Yoga System of Patanjali at the very beginning of the 
work, which I hope may be of some use to the beginners. 



1 he Study of Patanjali 


However dogmatic a system of philosophical enquiry 
may appear to us, it must have been preceded by a 
criticism of the observed facts of 
Introductory. knowledge. The details of the criticism 

and the processes of self-argumentation by which the 
thinker arrived at his theory of the Universe might 
indeed be suppressed, as being relatively unimportant 
but a thoughtful reader would detect them as lying in 
the background behind the shadow of the general 
speculations, but at the same time setting them off 
before our view. An Aristotle or a Patanjali may 
not make any direct mention of the arguments which led 
them to a dogmatic assertion of their theories, but for a 
reader who intends to understand them thoroughly it is 
absolutely necessary that he should read them in the light 
as far as possible of the inferred presuppositions and 
inner arguments of their minds ; it is in this way alone 
that he can put himself in the same line of thinking 
with the thinker he is willing to follow and can grasp 
him to the fullest extent. In offering this short study of 
the Patanjala metaphysics, I shall therefore try to supple- 
ment it with such of my inferences of the presupposi¬ 
tions of Patanjali’s mind, which I think will add to the 
clearness of the exposition of his view^ though I am 
fully alive to the difficulties of making such inferences 
about a philosopher whose psychological, social, religious 
and moral environments differed so widely from ours. 
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THE STUDY OF PATANJALl 


Philosophical enqui¬ 
ries based on the rela¬ 
tions of mind and 
matter. 


An enquiry into the relations of the mental phenomena 
to the physical has sometimes given the iirst start to philo¬ 
sophy. The relation of mind to 
matter is such an important problem 
of Philosophy that the existing 
philosophical systems may roughly be 
classified according to the relative importance that has 
been attached to mind or to matter. There have been 
chemical, mechanical and biological conceptions which 
have ignored mind as a separate entity and have dogmati¬ 
cally affirmed it to be the product of 

Different philosophy matter only * There have been theories 
cal speculations com- ' 

pared. on the other extreme, which have 

dispensed with matter altogether and 
have boldly affirmed that matter as such has no reality at 
all, and that thought is the only thing which can be 
called Real in the highest sense. All matter as such is 
non-Being or Maya or Avidya. There have been Nihilists 
like the Sunyavadi Buddhists who have gone so far as to 


assert that none of them exists, neither the matter nor the 
mind. There have been some who asserted that matter 
was only thought externalized, some who regarded the 
principle of matter as the Unknowable Thing-in-itself, 
some who regarded them as separate independent entities 
held within a higher reality called God or as two of his 
attributes only, and some who regarded their difference 
as being only one of grades of intelligence, one merging 
slowly and imperceptibly into the other and held together 
in concord with each other by pre-established harmony. 


Underlying the metaphysics oF Patanjali also, we 
find an acute analysis of matter and thought. He 
regarded matter on one hand, mind, the senses, and Ego 


See Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism. 
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on the other, to be nothing more than two different kinds 
of modifications of one primal cause, 
Patanjah s view. the Prakriti. But he distinguished 

from them a self-intelligent principle which he called 
Purusha or the Spirit. By the highest generalisation 
possible he discovered that what we call matter consisted 
only of three primal qualities or rather substantive entities, 
which he called the Sattwa or the intelligence-stuff, Rajas 
or energy and Tamas—the factor of obstruction or mass 
or Inertia. It is indeed extremely difficult to make a true 
conception of the nature of these three qualities or Gunas 
as he called them, when we consider that these are the 
only three elements which are regarded as forming the 
composition of all phenomena, mental or physical. In 
order to comprehend them rightly it will be necessary to 
grasp thoroughly the exact relation 
between the meutal and the physical. 
What are the real points of agree¬ 
ment between the two ? How can the 
same elements be said to behave in 
one case as the conceiver and in the 
other case as the conceived. Thus Vachaspati says : — 

The qualities (Gunas) appear as possessing two forms, 
viz., the determiner or the perceiver and the perceived or the 
determined. In the aspect as the determined or the perceived, 
the Gunas evolve themselves as the five infra-atomie 
potentials, the five gross elements and their compounds. 
In the aspect as the perceiver or determiner, they form 
the modifications as the Ego and the senses. 

q'ScWRlfa 

from ftfff ^ | 

»*) 


Difficulties of the con¬ 
ception of the Gunas 
which are the under¬ 
lying reality ofj all 
things, Mental and 
Physical- 


Quotation 

Yffchaspati. 


* Yachaspati’s TattvavaisSradi on the Vyftea Bhashya, ITT. 47. 
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It is interesting to notice here the two words used 
by Vaehaspati, in characterising the twofold aspect 
of the Gunas, viz., amrsmsTW, their nature as the deter¬ 
miner or the perceiver aud 

Mind and matter are their nature as being determined or 
the two aspects of the 

same substance. perceived. The elements which com¬ 

pose the phenomena of the objects 
of perception are the same as those which form the 
phenomena of the perceiving ; their only distinction is 
that one is determined and the other is the determiner. 
Aristotle, Leibnitz, Hegel all of them asserted in their own 
ways that there was no intrinsic difference between the 
so-called mental and the physical. 

With Aristotle, " as possibility of Form, Matter is reason 
in process of becoming, the antithesis between idea and the 
world of sense is at least in principle, 
4“ and Patan * or potentially surmounted, so far as 
it is one single being, but only on 
different stages that exhibits itself in both, in matter as 
well as in form.” The theory of causation as explained 
by him by the simile of the raw material and the 
finished article is almost the same as has been given by 
Vijnana Bhikshu in his commenlary on the system of 
Sankhya—the causal action consists of the activity that 
manifests the effect (karya) in the present moment 
just as the image already existing in the stone 
is ouly manifested by the activity of the statuary.— 
(swfff i fa.Hwspwi- 
nflraun: ). Phns it seems that 

Aristotle’s doctrine has some similarity with the Patanjala- 
SSnkhya doctrine. But their difference much outweighs 
the similarity. For with Aristotle, potentiality and 
actuality are only relative terms; what is potential 
with reference to one thing is actual with reference to 
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another. All things are arranged in a state of becoming 

higher and higher; and in this way, 
Their differences. . ... ■, , , . . ‘ , 

thought is also regarded as the Actual 

or the Form, and the other is called the Potential or 
Matter. But with Patanjali this is not the case. With him 
Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas are substantive entities which 
compose the reality of the mental and the physical. The 
mental and the physical represent two different orders of 
modifications, and one is not in any way the actuality of the 
other. Potentialities and actualities have place in this system 
but only in this sense that they are the absolute potentialities 
and actualities. As they conjointly form the manifold 
without, by their varying combinations as well as all the 
diverse internal functions, faculties and phenomena, they are 
in themselves the absolute potentiality of all things, mental 
and physical. Thus Vyasa in describing the nature of 
the knowable writes.—The nature of the knowable is 
now described :—The knowable, consisting of the objects 
of enjoyment and liberation, as the gross elements and the 
perceptive senses, is characterised by three essential traits— 
illumination, energy and inertia. The Sattwa is of the 
nature of illumina ion. Rajas is of the nature of energy. 
Inertia (Tamas) is of the nature of inactivity. The Guna 
entities with the above characteristics are capable of being 
modified by mutual influence on one another, by 
their proximity. They are evolying. They have the 
characteristics of conjunction atul separation, they 
manifest forms by one lending support to the others by 
proximity. None of these loses its distinct power into 
those of the others, even though any one ol them 
may exist as the principal factor of a phenomenon with 
the others as subsidiary thereto. The Gunas forming the 
three classes of substantive entities manifest themselves 
as such, by their similar kinds of power. M hen any one 
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of them plays the roll of the principal factor of any 
phenomenon, the others also show their presence in 
close contact. Their existence as subsidiary energies of 
the principal factor is inferred by their distinct 
and independent functioning, even though it be as 
subsidiary qualities.—i wfonfeWsf T- 
i i feuaftet wm: i feft- 

cm: tRt i qq pm q^rftqrqi-qRwTTn: 

Bhflshyn 01 ' fr0m Vy58a 

qfqwn: qqmqnqipqf^f^Tpqra ^fq, 

^nqmmqqj ^ q^^T^«ffcn^fi^lf%cn.— # 

It may be argued that in Aristotle also we find 
that Potentiality and Actuality exist together in various 
proportions in all things, but the fundamental distinction 
which must be noted here, is this, that in Aristotle, 
Form only exists in Matter as its end or goal towards 
which it is striving. And the manifold nature of the 
universe only shows the different stages of matter and 
form as being overcome bv eacli other. But in the three 
Gunas, none of them can be held as the goal of the others. 
All of them are equally important and the very various 
nature of the manifold, represents only the different 
combinations of these Gunas as substantive entities. 
In any combination, one of the Gunas may be more 
predominant than the others, but the other Gunas 
are also present there and do their functions in their 
own way. No one of them is more important than 
the other, but they serve conjointly one common 
purpose, ri: t , the experiences and the liberation of the 
Purusha or spirit. They are always uniting, separating 
aud re-uniting again and there is neither beginning nor 
end of this—^ qT Bppqq i 

■ Seo Vyflsa Bhashya on Pa tan jail's Yoga Sutras, Tl. 18. 
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They have no purpose of theirs to serve, but they all 
are always evolving “ ever from a relatively less differen¬ 
tiated, less determinate, less coherent whole, to a relatively 
more differentiated, more determinate, more coherent 
whole ” for the experiences and the liberation of the 
Purusha, the Spirit. When in a state of equilibrium they 
cannot serve the purpose of the Purusha ; so, that state of 
the Gunas is not for the sake of the 

•iSES-tartS * * «• »”» 

evolutionary state de- eternal state. All the other three 
pendcut on the 

Purusha. stages of evolution, viz., the fair (sign), 

(unspeeialised) and fkfm (specia¬ 
lised) have been caused for the sake of the Purusha. Thus 
Vyasa writes :—The objects of the Purusha are no cause of 
the noumeual states. That is to say, the fulfilment of the 
objects of the Purusha is not the cause which brings about 
the manifestation of the noumeual state in the be^innin^ 

» 53 * 

The fulfilment of the objects of the Purusha is not therefore 
the reason of the existence of that ultimate cause. For the 
reason that it is not brought into existence by the need of the 
fulfilment of the Purusha’s objects it is said to be eternal. 
As to the three specialised states, the fulfilment of the objects 
of the Purusha becomes the cause of their manifestation in 
the beginning. The fulfilment of the objects of the Purusha 
is not therefore the reason of the existence of the cause. 
For the reasou that it is not brought into existence by the 
Purusha’s objects it is said to be eternal. As to the three 
specialised states, the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusha 
becomes the cause of their manifestation in the beginning. 
Aud because the objects of the Purusha become the 
cause of their manifestation they are said to be 
non-eternal. ^ ^ 

i ^ ffu \ 
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vr^f^f i * ^ ^snffigPfPrrj’ 3trc*tf 

i * 

Vachaspati again says :—The fulfilment of the objects 
of the Purusha could be said to be the cause of the 
noumenal state, if that state could bring about the 
fulfilment of the objects of the Purusha such as the 
enjoyment of sound, etc., or manifest the discrimination 
of the distinction between true self and other phenomena. 

If however it did that, it could not be a state of 
equilibrium. 

?rftnrn^f% *T €T«IPl^n ^nc[ if This state is called the 
Prakriti, which may in some sense be 
Prakriti loosely compared with the pure Being 

Compared with the ° f He f L Por ft » like that > the 
Being of Hegel. beginning, the simple, indeterminate, 

unmediated and undetermined. It does 
neither exist nor does not exist, but is the principium of 
almost all existence. Thus Vyasa describes it as the state 
which neither is nor is not, that in which it exists and 
yet does not ; that in which there is no non-existence; the 
unmanifested, the noumenon (lit. without any manifested 
indication), the background of all. 

i t )• Vachaspati explains it as follows:— 
Existence consists in possessing the capacity of effecting 
the fulfilment of the objects of the Purusha. Non¬ 
existence means a mere imaginary trifle (e.g., the horn of a 
horse). It is described as being beyond both these states 
of existence and non-existence. The state of the equipoise 
of the three gunas of Intelligence-stuff, Inertia and 



* See Vyasa Bhashya on Pafcanjali’s Toga Sutras, II. 10. 
t vachaspati Misra’s Tafctavais&radi commentary on Vyasa Bhashya 
on Patanj all's Sutras, II. 19. 
t Vyasa Bhashya, II. 19. 




Energy, is nowhere of use in fulfilling the objects 
of the Purusha. It therefore does not exist as such. 
On the other hand, it does not admit of being rejected as 
non-existent like an imaginary lotus of the sky. It is 
therefore not non-existent. But even allowing the force 
of the above arguments about the want of phenomenal 
existence of Prakriti on the ground that it cannot serve the 
objects of the Purusha, the question comes that the principles 
of Mahat, etc., exist in the state of the unmanifested 
also, because nothing that exists can be destroyed ; and if 
it is destroyed, it caunot be born again, because nothing 
that does not exist can be born; it follows therefore that 
since the principles of Mahat, etc., exist in the state of 
the unmanifested, that state can also affect the fulfilment 
of the objects of the Purusha. How then can it be 
said that the unmanifested is not possessed of existence ? 
For this reason, he describes it as that in which it exists 
and does not exist. This means that the cause exists in 
that state in a potential form but not in the form of the 
effect. Although the effect exists in the cause as mere 
potential power, yet it is incapable of performing the 
function of fulfilling the objects of the Purusha; it is 
therefore said to be non-existent as such, further he says 
that this cause is not such, that its effect is of the 
nature of hare’s horn. It is beyond the state of non¬ 
existence, that is of the existence of the effect as mere 
nothing. If it were like that then it would be like the 
lotus of the sky and no effect would follow from that— 

g^n* qimv, 

sg qngw ufag 

oerg ^ 

gwmg: * f% m' sfir *^fg*nrnng wm, 

rrgW mu 

2 





*n^q ?gj^i I *r #?m ^rr^j ^fqqTOqm^qirofasrrs i 

fon&fefil I f^prf?? ^fT^D^qT?! ^\V& ffi cf^T ??fe fv *aiwfo^faq 
to ^Tw^fTqfr^ i* 

Thus we see that if it is looked at from this narrow 
point of view of similarity, it may be compared with the 
pure Being of Hegel, a state of implicitude which is at 
the root of all determinate and concrete existence. In 
this state, the different Gunas only annul themselves and 
no change takes place, though it must be acknowledged 
that the state of equipoise is also one of tension and 
action, which however being perfectly balanced does not 
produce any change. This is what is meant by qfVqn^ 
(Evolution of similars). Had this Prakriti been the only one 
principle, it is clear that it could be compared to the absolute 
of Hegel or as pure Being. Prakriti as the equilibrium of 
the three Gunas is the absolute ground of all the mental and 
phenomenal modifications—the pure potentiality. 

If we ignore Pnrusha of the system then we can in 
some sense compare it with the God 

Compared wiih 0 f Spinoza, “excludent of all determi- 
Spinoia’s Natura . 

Natural*. nation —“ the one which is prior to 

all its modifications.” It may be 
conceived to possess the two attributes of thought and 
matter, both of which must be conceived through itself 
and as having always existed simultaneously in it. It can 
be described in the words of Plato as “ The mother and 
receptacle of all visible things; we do not call it earth nor 
air, nor fire, nor water nor any thing produced from them, 
or from which these are produced. It is an invisible and 
formless thing, the recipient of everything, participating in 
a certain way of the unintelligible but in a way very difficult 
to seize”; or like the matter of Aristotle, “ conceived 


VSch**pati’s commentary on Patanjali’a Sutra*. II. 19. 




Prakrit!, Avidyii and 
MayS. 


in its abstraction from Form as without predicate, 
determination, distinction, as that which is the permanent 
subject in all becoming and assumes the most contradictory 
forms ; what however in its own being is different from 
everything, and has in itself no definiteness whatever.” 

In later Indian thinkers there had been a tendency to 
make a compromise between the Vedanta and Sankhya 
doctrines and to identify (Prakriti) with the (Avidya) 
of the Vedau lists. Thus Lokacharyya writes :—it is 
called Prakriti since it is the source of all change, it is called 
(Avidya) since it is opposed to knowledge, it is called 
Maya since it is the cause of diversified 
creation. 

tTH foKtfroifT, I* But 

this is distinctly opposed in the Bhashya which defines 
(Avidya) as fonfaqftfT tjkt *\i /.<?., Avidya is that 

another knowledge which is opposed to the right knowledge. 
In some of the Upanishads, Swetaswatara for example, we 
find that WT (Maya) and (Prakriti) are identified 

and the great god is said to preside over it (iftfrig 
fan* inft# g There is a description also in the 

Rigveda X. 92, where it is said that ^ 

in the beginning there was neither the ‘ Is ” nor 
the “ Is not,” which reminds one of the description of 
Prakriti Orefa) as fa'.wmvi (that in which there is 

no existence or non-existence). In the Mauii also we find 
qgaffTC . In this way it may be 
shown from Geeta and other Sanskrit texts that an 
undifferentiated, unindividuated cosmic matter as the 
first principle in the beginning was often thought of and 
discussed from the earliest times. Later on this idea was 
utilised with slight modifications by the different schools 


* Tattvatraya, page 48 (Chowkhamba edition), Benares. 
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of Vedantists, the Sankhvists and those who sought to 
make a reconciliation between them under the different 
names of Prakriti, Avidya and Maya. What Avidya 
really means according to the Patanjala system we shall 
see later on; but here we see that whatever it might mean 
it does not mean Prakriti according to the Patanjala 
system. Vyasa Bhashya makes mention of Maya also in 
a couplet from Shashtitantrasastra qfWwl+tf, 

The real appearance of the Gunas does not come within 
the line of our vision. That, however, which comes within the 
line of vision is but paltry delusion and Vaehaspati explains it 
as follows :—Prakriti is like the Maya but it is not Maya. 
It is trifling (w^^) the sense that it is changing. 
Just as Maya immediately changes, so the transformations 
of Prakriti are every moment appearing and vanishing 
and thus suffering constant changes. Prakriti is an 
eternal reality and thus different from Maya g 

to i frfnfa i to vrafa i 

This explanation of Mi>ra makes it clear that the word 
Maya is used here only in the sense of illusion, and that 
there is no allusion to the celebrated Maya of the Vedantists ; 
and Misra says clearly that Prakriti can in no sense be 
called Maya, since it is real. (Of. Bhikshu here.) 

A more definite notion of Prakriti we shall get as 
... we advance further into the details 

Connection with 

Purusha and the diffi- of the later transformations of the 
culty of its conception p ra ,kriti in connection with the 

Purusha. The most difficult point is to understand the 
nature of its connection with the Purusha. Prakriti is a 
material, non-intelligent, independent principle and the souls 






or spirits are isolated, neutral, intelligent and inactive. Then 
how can the one come into connection with the other ? 

In most systems of Philosophy the same difficulty has 
arisen and has given the same troubles to comprehend it 

The difficulty is ri * ph %‘ Plat ° fi " hts the difficul <7 of 
almost unavoidable ; solving the unification of the idea and 

since it is seen to exist ‘ . 

in other western sys- the non-being and attempt* to oirer 
teras * his participation theory; even in 

Aristotle's attempt to avoid the difficulty by his theory of 
form and matter, we are not fully satisfied though he has 
shown much ingenuity and subtlety of thought in devising 
the “ Expedient in the single conception of development.” 

The universe is but a gradation between the two extremes 
of potentiality and actuality, matter and form. But all 
students of Aristotle know that it is very difficult to under¬ 
stand the true relation between form and matter, and the 
particular nature of their interaction with each other, and 
it has created a great divergence of opinion among his 
commentators. It was probably to avoid this difficulty that 
the dualistic appearance of the philosophy of Descartes had 
to be reconstructed in the pantheism of Spinoza. Again 
we find also how Kant failed to bring about the relation 
between noumenon and phenomenon, and created two 
worlds absolutely unrelated with each other. lie tried to 
make up the schism that he effected in his Critique of Pure 
Reason by his Critique of Practical Reason, and again sup¬ 
plemented it by his Critique of Judgment and met with only 
dubious success. 

In India also this question has always been a little puzzl¬ 
ing and before trying to explain the 

theoriesI^i^sweU Wtatojala point of view, I shall first 
give some of the other expedients devis¬ 
ed for the purpose, by the different schools of Adwaita 
Vedantism. 
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Reflection theory— 

irc 

Maya is without beginning, unspeakable, mother 
of gross matter, which comes in connection with in¬ 
telligence, so that by its reflection in the former we have 
Iswara. The illustrations that are given to explain it both 
in Siddhantalesa* and in Adwaita Brahmasiddhi are only 
cases of physical reflection, viz., the reflection of the Sun 
in water, or of the sky in water. 

fl. :—Limitation theory viirm ^:^T«rn- 

The all-pervading intelligence must necessarily be 
limited by mind, etc., so of necessity it follows that “ the 
soul ” is its limitation. They illustrate their theory by 
giving those common examples in which the Akasa (^T^nsrr) 
though unbounded in itself is often spoken of as belonging 
to a jug or limited by the jug and as such appeared to fit 
itself to the shape and form of the jug and which is thus 
called i.e., space as within the jug. 

Then we have a third school of Yedantists who seek to 
explain it in another way :—Whereas others hold that 
soul is neither a reflection nor a limitation but just as the 
son of Kunti was known as the son of Radha, so the 
pure Brahman by his Nescience is known as the Jiva and 
just as the prince who was brought up in the family of a 
low caste, it is the pure Brahman who by its own Nescience 
undergoes birth and death and by its own Nescience is 
again released. 

aw, u'a iref a 

* Siddhftntalesa (JiveSwara ^irupaya). 
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The Sankliya Sutra also avails of the same storv in IV, 
I—which Vijflana 

Sankhya explication ui 'i t 1 • o n 

Of the connection. Bhikshu explains as follows :—A 

certain king’s son in consequence 

of his being born under the Star Ganda having been 

expelled from his city and reared by a eeitain forester 

remains under the idea : “ I am a forester.” Having 

learnt <lmt he is alive, a certain minister informs him. 

“ Thou art not a forester,' thou art a king’s son.” As 

he, immediately having abandoned the idea of his being 

an outcast, betakes himself to his true royal state, 

saying, “ 1 am a king ” so too the soul realises its 

purity in consequence of the instruction of some kind 

person, to the effect— ‘ Thou, who didst originate from 

the first soul, which manifests itself merelv as Pure 

Thought, art a portion thereof.” 

I cT T?fa^r(' ’5 JTc 31 ^f^rT Ipfprafa *T 

i sign ?nfW tt*- 

fW'isr sfa, etc. 

In another place there are two Sutras :—ft ^pruft 
(2) (1) Though 

it be unassociated still there is a tinging through Non¬ 
discrimination. (2) As in the case of the Hibiscus and 
tlie crystal there is not a tiuge but a fancy. Now it 
will be seen that all these theories only show that the 
transcendent nature of the union of the principle of 
pure intelligence is very difficult to comprehend. Neither 
the reflection nor the limitation theory can clear the situa¬ 
tion from vagueness and incomprehensibility which is 
rather increased by their physical illustrations for the 
Chit or pure intelligence cannot undergo reflection like a 
physical thing and neither can it be obstructed nor limited 
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by it. The reflection theory that is pointed at b y the 
Sankhya-Sutra wft; is not 

an adequate explanation. For here the reflection produces 
only a seeming redness of the colourless crystal which was 
not the thing with the Vedantists of the reflection school. 
Rut here though the metaphor is more suitable to express 
the relation of Purusha with the Prakriti, the exact 
nature of the relation is more lost sight of than com¬ 
prehended. Let us now see how Patanjali and Vyasa 
seek to explain it. 

Let me quote a few Sutras of Patanjali and some of 
the most important extracts from the Bh ashy a and try to 
get the correct view as much as possible : — 

(1) ^II. 6. 

(2) IT. 20. 

(3) ^ II. 21. 

(4) cT^mW^TcI 11.22. 

(5) II. 23. 

(6) cTWTWTr} ^’jqKWWf ¥1^ crpt: lW III. 25. 

(7) III. 55. 

(8) IV. 22. 

qwam III. 34. 

(1) The Ego-Sense is the illusory appearance of iden¬ 
tity of the subject and the object operating in the field of 
consciousness. 

(2) The self as seer is absolute in its transcendent 
purity; yet it is capable of reperception in experience. 

(3) For his sake only is the being of the knowable. 

(4) For the emancipated person the world phenomena 
cease to exist, yet they are not annihilated since they form 
a common field of experience for other individuals. 
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(5) The cause of the realisation of the natures of the 
subject factor and the Purusha in conseiouness is contact. 

(6) When the world of objects withdraws (before 
emancipation) there is necessarily no conjunction ; this is 
the destruction of world-experience, the oneness of the 
6elf in isolation. 

(7) This state of oneness arises out of the equality of 
the Purusha and Buddhi in purity. 

(8) Personal consciousness arises when the Purusha 
though in its nature unchangeable is cast into the mould 
of Buddhi. 

(9) Objects exist only for the Purusha : experience thus 
consists in the.non-differentiation of these two which in 
their natures are absolutely distinct.; the knowledge of self 
arises out of concentration on its nature. 

Thus in II. 6 Drik or Purusha the seer is spoken 

of as £akti or power as much as the Prakriti itself and we 
see that their identity is a seeming one. Vy5sa in his 
Bhashya explains (unity of nature or identity) 

as ’■RfWRTmft sq, by “ as if there is no difference.” 
And Panchasikha also writes, 

I Not knowing the 
Purusha beyond the Buddhi to be different therefrom, 
in nature, character and knowledge, etc., a man has the 
notion of self in the Buddhi through delusion. 

Thus we see that when they are known to be separated, 
the real nature of the Purusha is realised. This seeming 
identity is again described as qsraTSW.—qfa* 

The Purusha thus we see cognises the phenomena of 
consciousness after they have been formed and though its 
nature is different, from that yet it appears to be the same 
as that. Vyasa in explaining this Sutra says that the 

3 
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Purusha is neither quite similar to the Buddhi nor 
altogether different from it. For the Buddhi is always 
changeful according to the change of the objects that are 
offered to it; so that according as it knows objects or 
does not, it may be said to be changeful; but the Purusha 
is not such, as it always appears as the self, being reflected 
through the Buddhi, and is thus connected with the 
phenomenal form of knowledge. The notion of self that 
appears connected with all our mental phenomena and 
which always illumines them is only due to this reflection 
of the Purusha in the Buddhi. All phenomenal knowledge 
which has the form of the object can only be transformed 
into conscious knowledge as “ I know this ” only when it 
becomes connected with the ego. Now the ego which 
illumines all our knowledge is only a product of the trans¬ 
cendent reflection of the Purusha into the Buddhi. So 
the Purusha may in a way be said to see again that 
which was perceived by the Buddhi and thus to impart 
consciousness by transferring its illumination into the 
Buddhi as the ego. The Buddhi suffers changing modi¬ 
fications according to the form of the object of cognition 
and thus a state of conscious cognition in the shape 
of “I know it” results when the Buddhi having 

o 

assumed the shape of an object it becomes connected with 
the constant factor Purusha, through the transcendent 
reflection or identification of the Purusha in the Buddhi 
as the ego. Thb is what is meant by (repercep¬ 

tion of the Buddhi transformations by Purusha and thereby 
intelligising the Buddhi which has assumed the shape of 
any object of consciousness). Even when the Buddhi is 
without any objective form it is being always seen by the 
Purusha. The exact nature of this reflection is indeed 
very hard to comprehend ; no physical illustrations can 
really serve to make it clear. And we see that neither 
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the Bhashya nor the Sutras offer any such illustrations as 
Sunkhya did. But the Bhashya proceeds to show the points 
in which the Buddhi may be said to differ from the Purusha, 
and those in which it disagrees with it. So that though 
we cannot express it anyhow, wo may at least make some 
advance towards conceiving the situation. 

Thus the Bhashya says that the main difference between 
the Buddhi and the Purusha is this that the Buddhi is 


constuntly undergoing modifications 
according as it grasps its objects one 
by one ; for the grasping of an 
object, the act of having a percept, is 


Further explanations 
of the distinctness of 
the nature of Purusha 
and Prukriti. 


nothing but its own undergoing of different modifications 
and thus since an object sometimes comes within the 
grasp of the Buddhi and again disappears as a Sanskara 
(potency) and again comes into the field of the under¬ 
standing as Smriti (memory), we see that it is qfwtfa or 
changing. But the Purusha is the constant seer of the 
Buddhi, whether it has an object as in ordinary forms 
of phenomenal knowledge or when it has no object 
as in a state of (Nirodha or suspension) faffa the 
Purusha remains the constant seer of the Buddhi 
and as a result of this seeing we never lose our notion 
of self. Thus the Purusha is unchanging. It is the 
light which remains unchanged amidst all the chang¬ 
ing modifications of the Buddhi, so that we cannot distin¬ 
guish the Purusha separately from the Buddhi ( 
fft). This is what is meant by saying 
the Purusha reflects or turns into its own light the 
concepts of the Buddhi and thus is said to know it. Thus 
its knowing is manifested in our consciousness as the 
ever-persistent notion of the self or ego which is ever so 
constant a factor in all the phenomena of consciousness. 
Thus the Purusha appears always in our consciousness as 
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the knowing agent.. Really speaking however the Purusha 
only sees himself, he is not in any way in touch with the 
Buddhi. It is absolutely free from all bondage, absolutely 
unconnected with the Prakriti. But from the side of 
appearance it only seems that he is the intelligent seer 
imparting consciousness to our conscious-like conception 
though in reality he remains the seer of himself all the 
while. The difference between the Purusha and the Pra¬ 
kriti will be clear in as much as we see that the Purusha 
is altogether independent, existing in and for himself, free 
from any bondage whatsoever j but the Buddhi is on the 
other hand for the Purusha, for his enjoyment and release. 
That which exists in and for itself, must ever be the self¬ 
same, unchangeable entity, suffering no transformations 
or modifications, for it has no other end for which it will 
be liable to any change. It is the self-centred, self-satis¬ 
fied, light, which has never to seek any other end and has 
never to go. out of itself. But Prakriti is not such, it is 
always undergoing endless complex modifications and as 
such does not exist for itself but for the Purusha, and as 
such is dependent on it. The Buddhi is unconscious, while 
the Purusha is the pure light of intelligence, for the three 
Gunas are all non-intelligeut, and Buddhi is nothing but 
a modification of these three Gunas which are all non- 
intelligent. 

But looked at from another point of view the Prakriti 
is not altogether different from the Purusha ; for had it 
been so how could the Purusha which is absolutely pure 
become subject to reperception MW 13 TO ? Thus the Bhashya 
writes—?rfs fwt Tfa i *m*\' ta: i 
SPrT! I 

srfVqnftra*} •profit, 

1 
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Well then let it be dissimilar. To meet this he says : 
He is not quite dissimilar. Why? Even though pure, he 
sees the ideas after they have come into the mind. In as 
much as the Purusha cognises the ideas in the form of 
Buddhi he appears by the act of cognition to be as it were 
the very self of the Buddhi although in reality he is uotso. 
As it has been said :—the power of the eujoyer, Purusha 
( ) is certainly unchangeable and it does not run 

after every object. In connection with a changeful object 
it appears forever as if it were being transferred to every 
object and as if it were assimilating its modifications. And 
when the modifications of the Buddhi assume the form of 
consciousness by which it is coloured, they imitate it and look 
as if they were manifestations of consciousness unqualified 
by the modifications of the now intelligent Buddhi. 

All our states of consciousness are analysed into two 
parts—a permanent part and a changing part. The chang¬ 
ing part is the form of our conscious- 

Analysis of conscious- 1 • 1 • 

ness to find the place ness w r hich is constantly varying 
of permanent intelii- according to the constant change of 

gene©. 

its contents. The permanent part is 
that pure light of intelligence by virtue of which we have 
the notion of self reflected in our consciousness. Now as 
this notion of self persists through all the varying 
chauge of our consciousness it is inferred that the 
light which thus shines in our consciousness is un¬ 
changeable. Our Buddhi is constantly suffering a 
thousand modifications, but the notion of self is the only 
thing permanent amidst all this change. It is this notion 
of self that imparts consciousness to the material parts of 
our knowledge. All our concepts originated from the 
percepts which we had of the external material objects. 
So the forms of our concepts which could exactly represent 
these material objects clearly in their own terms must 
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be made of the very self-same stuff. But with the reflec¬ 
tion of the Furusha, the soul, there comes within the 
content of our consciousness, the notion of self which 
spiritualises as it were all our concepts and makes them 
conscious and intelligent. So this seeming identity of the 
Purusha and the Buddhi, by which the Purusha may be 
spoken of as the seer of the concept appears to the self 
which is manifested in the consciousness by virtue of the 
seeming reflection. For this is that self, or personality 
which remains unchanged all through our consciousness. 
Thus our phenomenal intelligent self is partially a material 
reality arising out of the seeming interaction of the spirit 
and the Buddhi. This interaction is the only way by which 
matter releases the spirit from its seeming bondage. 

But a question arises how is it that there can even be 

a seeming reflection of the Purusha 

Explanation of the | n SuddJii which is altogether 

Beeming reflection. # 

non-intelligent ? Flow is- it possible 
for the Buddhi to catch a glimpse of the Purusha which 
illuminates all its concepts into consciousness, which 
justifies the expression which means that it perceives 

by imitation wfa vfir ? How can the 

Purusha which is altogether formless allow any reflection of 
itself to imitate the form of Buddhi, by virtue of which it 
appears as the self—the supreme possessor and knower of 
all our mental conceptions ? There must be at least some 
resemblance between the Buddhi and the Purusha to 
justify in some sense this seeming reflection. And we find 
that the last Sutra of the Yibhutipada savs:— 

—which means that when the w or Buddhi 
becomes as pure as Purusha, Kaivalya or oneness is attained. 
This shows that the pure nature of Sattwa has a great 
resemblance with the pure nature of the Purusha. So much 
so that the last stage preceding the state of Kaivalya is 
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the same almost as the state of Kaivalya, in which the 
Purusha is in himself and there is no Buddlii to reflect it. In 
this state we see that the Buddlii can be so pure that it can 
exactly reflect the nature of Purusha as he is in himself. 
This is what is meant by saying i 

This state in which the Buddlii becomes as pure as the 
Purusha, and reflects it in its purity does not materially 
differ from the state of Kaibalya, in which the Purusha is 
in himself—the only difference being that Buddhi, when it 
becomes so pure, becomes gradually lost in the Prakriti 
and cannot again serve to bind the Purusha. 

I cannot restrain here the temptation of giving a 
very beautiful illustration from the 
h/anXr Planati ° D Bhashyakar to explain the way in 
which Chitta serves the purposes of 
the Purusha, ^ wfir 

^lfw. I. 4. which is explained in Yoga Yartika as 
follows:—^ 

^ VRfcT Ht^reT^5Tr^T?f, i.e, 9 just as a magnet 
draws, though it remains unmoved itself, iron towards it 
so towards the Purusha the Buddhi modifications become 
drawn and they thereby become visible to the Purusha and 
serve his purpose. 

To summarise now, we have seen that something like 
a unity takes place between the Bud- 
Summary. dhi and the Purusha, i.e., there^'a 

seeming reflection of the Purusha in the Buddhi, simul¬ 
taneously with its being determined conceptually, as a 
result whereof this reflection of the Purusha in the Buddhi 
which is known as the self, becomes united with these 
conceptual determinations of the Buddhi and the former is 
said to be the perceiver of all these determinations. Our 

conscious personality or self is thus the seeming unity of 

the knowable in the Buddhi in the shape of conceptual or 
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judgmental representations with the reflections of the 
Purusha in the Buddhi. Thus in the single act of cog¬ 
nition we have the notion of our own personality and the 
particular conceptual or perceptual representation with 
which this ego identifies itself. The true seer, the pure 
intelligence, the free, the eternal remains all the while 
beyond any touch of sully or impurity from the Buddhi, 
though it must be remembered that it is its own seeming 
reflection in Buddhi that appears as the ego, the cogniser 
of all our states, pleasures and sorrows of mind and one 
who is the apperceiver of this unity of the seeming reflec¬ 
tion—of the Purusha and the determinations of the Buddhi. 
Iu all our conscious states there is such a synthetic unity 
between thedeterminations of our Buddhi and the self, 
that they cannot be distinguished one from the other 
a fact which is exemplified in all our cognitions which are 
the union of the knower and the known. The nature of 
this reflection is a transcendent one and can never be 
explained by any physical illustration. Purusha is alto¬ 
gether different from the Buddhi in as much as it is the 
pure intelligence and absolutely free, while the latter is 
non-intelligcnt and dependent on the Purueha’s enjoyment 
and release which are its sole purposes for movement. 
But there is some similarity between the two, tor how 
could the Buddhi otherwise catch a seeming glimpse of 
Him ? It is also seen when we find that the pure Buddhi 
can adapt itself to the pure form of the Purusha which 
is almost identical with the state of Kaivalya. 

We have discussed the nature of the Purusha and 
The plurality of the irs general relations with the Buddlu. 
Punishes and the it remains with us to show a 

Karika about ^the /a- few move points about them. The 
tore Of the Pnrusha ... • t in w hich the Purusha of 

the Saukbya Patanjala differs from the similar spiritual 
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principles of other systems of philosophy is, that it 

regards its Purusha not as one but as many. Let us 

try to discuss this point in connection with the 

arguments of the Siinkhya Patanjala doctrine in 
favour of a separate principle of Purusha. Thus 
the KarikS says :—i 

I* “ Because an assemblage of 
thmgs is for the sake of another; because the op¬ 
posite of the three modes aud the rest (their modi¬ 
fications) must exist; because there must be a 
superintending power; because there must be a nature 
that enjoys and because of (the existence of) active 

exertion for the sake of abstraction or isolation (from 
material contact); therefore the soul exists.” The first 
is an argument from design or teleology by which it is 
inferred that there must be some other simple entity for 
which those complex collocations of things are intended. 
Thus Gaudapada says :—“ In like manuer as a bed, 
which is an assemblage of bedding props, cotton, coverlet 
and pillows is for another’s use, not for its own and its 
several component parts render no mutual service; thence 
it is concluded that there is a man who sleeps upon the 
bed aud for whose sake it was made. So this world, 
which is an assemblage of the five elements, is for 
another’s use; or there is a soul, for whose enjoyment 
this enjoyable body consisting of intellect and the rest 
has been produced. 

The second argument is that all the knowable has 
three elements involved in it, first; the element of kattwa, 
by which we have the intelligence-staff causing all mani¬ 
festations, second, the element of Rajas or energy which 
is always causing transformations and the thiid is the 
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Tamas element which is the mas3 which serves the 
potentiality for the Rajas to actualize. Now such a Pra- 
kriti composed of these three elements cannot be a seer 
itself. For the seer must be always the same unchange¬ 
able, aetionless entity—the ever present constant factor in 
all stages of our consciousness. 

Third argument .—There must be a supreme background 
of pure consciousness, standing on which all our experience 
may be co-ordinated and expressed. This background 
is the pure actionless Purusha by a reflection from 
which all our mental states become conscious. Davies 
however explains it a little differently in accordance 
with a simile in the Tattwa Kaumudi—Tsnfe spmfefa: 
and says :—-“The idea of Kapila seems to be that the 
power of self-control cannot be predicated of matter whiedi 
must be directed or controlled for the accomplishment of 
any purpose, and this controlling power must be something 
external to matter and diverse from it. The soul how¬ 
ever never acts. It only seems to act; and it is difficult 
to reconcile this part of the system with that which gives 
to the soul a controlling force. If the soul is a chario¬ 
teer it must be an active force.” But Davies here com¬ 
mits the mistake of carrying the simile too far. The 
comparison of the charioteer and the chariot holds good 
only to the extent that the chariot can take a particular f 
course only when there is a particular purpose 
of the charioteer to perform. The motion of the 
chariot is fulfilled only when it is connected with the 
living person of the charioteer, whose purpose it has 
to fulfil. 

Fourth argument .—Since Prakriti is non-intelligent 
there must be one who enjoys the pains and pleasures 
in her. Really speaking the emotional and conceptual 
determinations of these feelings are roused into 
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consciousness by the seeming reflection of the light of 
Purusha. 

Fifth argument .— Because there is tendency in all 
persons to run towards the oneness of the Purusha, which 
is to be achieved by liberation; there must be one for 
whose sake the modifications of the Buddhi are gradually 
withheld and a reverse process set up by which they return 
back to their original cause Prakriti and thus liberate the 
Purusha. It is on account of this reverse tendency of 
Prakriti to release the Purusha that a man feels prompted 
to achieve his liberation as the highest consummation of 
his moral ideal. 

Thus having proved the existence of the Purusha, 
the Karika proceeds to prove the plurality of the Purusha 

“From the separate allotment of birth, death and 
the organs; from the diversity of occupations at the 
same time and also from the different conditions of the 
three modes, it is proved that there is a plurality of 
souls. ” Or in other words since with the birth of one 
individual all are not born ; since with the death of one 
all do not die and since each individual has separate sense 
organs for himself and sin e all beings do not work at the 
same time in the same manner and since the qualities of 
the different Gunas are possessed differently by different 
individuals, the Purushas are indeed many. Patanjali 
though he does not infer in this way the plurality of the 
Purushas, yet holds this view as in the Sutra 

“ Although destroyed in relation 
to him whose objects have been achieved it is not destroy, 
ed being common to others/’ 

Davies in explaining the former Karika says, “ There 
is, however, the difficulty that the soul is not affected by 
the three modes. How can their various modifications 
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prove the individuality of souls in opposition to the 
Vedantist doctrine that all souls are only portions of the 
one, an infinitely extended monad ?” 

Really this question is the most puzzling one in 
the Sankhya doctrine. But a careful penetration into the 
principles of Sankhya Yoga would 
Examination of the bring home to us the idea that this 
is a necessary and consistent outcome 
of the Sankhya view of a dualistic 


plurality 

Purushaa. 


of the 


conception of the universe. 

For if it is said that the Purusha is one and by its 
reflection into different Buddhis we have the notion of 
different seifs, then it follows that these notions of self, 
or personality are false. For the only true being is 
the being of the one Purusha. So the knower being 
false, the known also becomes false, the knower and the 
known being vanished, everything is reduced to that which 
we can in no way conceive, viz., the Brahman. It may 
be argued that according to the Sankhya philosophy also, 
the knower is false, for the pure Purusha as such is not in 
any way connected with the Prakriti. But even then 
it must be observed that the Sankhya Yoga view does not 
hold that the knower is false but it analyses the nature 
of the ego and says that it is the seeming unity of the 
Buddhi and the Purusha, both of which are reals in the 
strictest sense of the terms. Purusha is justly called the 
knower there. It sees and simultaneously with it there is a 
modification of the Buddhi, this seeing becomes joined 
with this modification of the Buddhi and thus arises the 
ego who perceives that particular form of the modification 
of Buddhi. Purusha always remains the knower. The 
Buddhi suffers modifications and just at the same 
time the Buddhi catches a glimpse of the light of the 
Purusha, so that the Samyoga or contact of the Purusha and 
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the Prakriti is at one and the same point of time in which 
there is unity of the reflection of the Purnsha and the 
particular transformation of the Buddhi. 

The knower, the ego and the knowable, none of 

them are false in the Sankhya Yoga system at the stage 

preceding, the Kaivalvawhen the Bud- 
Tho Examination dhi becomes as pure as the Purusha; 
continued. its modification, resembles the exact 

form of the Purusha and then the 
Purusha knows himself in his true nature in the 

Buddhi; after which the Buddhi vanishes. The Vedanta 
has to admit the modifications of the Maya but 

has at the same time to hold it as unreal. The Vedanti 
says that the Maya is as beginningless as the Prakriti 
and is as (ending) as the Buddhi of the Sankhyists 
with reference to the released, person. 

But according to the Vedanta Philosophy the knowledge 
of ego is only a false knowledge—an illusion imposed upon the 
formless Brahman as Many. The Maya according to the 
Vedantist can neither be said to exist nor to non-exist. 
She is i- e '> cau n ever be described or defined. 

Such an unknown and unknowable Maya by its reflection 
upon the Brahman causes the many of the world. But 
according to the Sankhya doctrine, the Prakriti is as much 
real as the Purusha itself. They are two irreducible 
metaphysical remainders—the Prakriti and the Purusha. 
Their connection is beginningless ('SRrfe But this 

connection is not unreal in the Vedanta sense of the term. 
We see that according to the Vedanta system, all notions 
of ego or personality are false and they are originated 
by the illusive action of the Maya, so that ultimately 
when they vanish there are no other remainders. But 
this is not the case with S&nkhya, for as the Purusha 
is the real seer, its cognitions cannot be dismissed as 
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unreal, and so the Purushas or the knowers as they appear 
to us must be held as real. As the Prakriti is not the 
Maya of the Vedantist (the nature of whose influence 
over the spiritual principle cannot be determined) we cannot 
account for the plurality of the Purushas by supposing 
that oue Purusha is being reflected into many Buddhis and 
generating the many egoes. For in that ease it will be 
difficult to explain the plurality of their appearances in 
the Buddhis. For if there be one spiritual principle, how 
should we account for the supposed plurality of the 
Buddhis. For to serve the supposed one Purusha we 
should rather expect to find one Buddhi and not many, 
and this will only mean that there would be only one ego, 
his enjoyment and release. Supposing for argument’s 
sake that there are many Buddhis and one Purusha which 
being reflected into them is the cause of the plurality 
of seifs, then also we cannot see how the Prakriti is 
moving for the enjoyment and release oi one Purusha, 
it would rather appear to be moved for the sake of the 
enjoyment and release of the reflected or uureal self, tor 
the Purusha is not finally released with the release of 
any number of particular individual seifs. For it may be 
released with reference to one individual but it may remain 
bound in connection with others. So the Prakriti would not 
really be moved in this suppositional ease for the sake of 
the Purusha but for the sake of the reflected seifs only. 

If we want to suppose it to take place in such a way as to 
avoid the said difficulties, then also with the release of one 
Purusha, all Purushas will have to be released. For really 
in the supposed theory there would not-be many different 
Purushas, but it was the one Purusha which had appeared 
as many, so that with his release all the other so-called 
Purushas have to be released. We see that if it is the enjoy¬ 
ment (wPlj and salvation ("WW of one Purusha which 
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appear as so many different series of enjoyments and 
emancipations then with his experiences all should have 
the same experiences. With his birth and death, all 
should be born or all should die at once. For really 
speaking it is the experiences of one Purusha which 
appear in all the seeming different Parushas. And in the 
other suppositions there is neither emancipation nor 
enjoyment Purusha at all. For there, it is only the illusory 
self that enjoys or releases himself. By his release no 
Purusha is really released at all. So the fundamental 
conception of Prakriti as moving for the sake of the 
enjoyment and release of the Purusha, has to be abandoned. 

So we see that from the position in which Kapila and 
Pataujali were standing, this plurality of the Purushas was 
the most consistent thing that they could think of. Any 
compromise with the Vedanta doctrine here would have 
greatly changed the philosophical aspect and value of the 
Sankhya Philosophy. As the Purushas are nothing but 
pure intelligences they can as well be all pervading though 
many. But there is auother objection that number is a 
conception of the phenomenal mind, how then can it be 
applied to the Purushas which are said to be many. But 
that difficulty remaius unabated even though w<* should 
regard the Purusha as one. When we go into the domains 
of metaphysics and try to represent the Reality with the 
symbols of our phenomenal conceptions we have really 
to commit almost a violence to it. But this must have 
to be allowed in all our attempts to philosophise to 
express in terms of our conceptions that pure inexpressible 
free illuminatiou which exists in and for itsell beyond the 
range of any mediation by the concepts of images of our 
mind. So we see that the Sankhya was not incon¬ 
sistent in holding the doctrine of the plurality of the 
Purushas. Patanjali does not say anything about it, since 
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lie is mere anxious to say about other things connected 
with the pre-supposition of the plurality of the Purusha. 
Thus he speaks of it only in one place as we have quoted 
above and says that though for a released person this 
world disappeared altogether, still it remains unchanged 
with all the other Purushas in common. Now Patanjali 
proceeds to prove the validity of an external world as 
Reality Of an objec against the idealistic Buddhists, 
tivo world. Thus in Sutra 12 of the Chapter on 

Kaivalya he writes :—“ The past and the future exist in 
reality, since all qualities of things manifest themselves in 
these three different ways. The future is the manifestation 
which is to be. The past is the appearance which has been 
experienced. The present is that which is in active opera¬ 
tion. It is this threefold substance which is the object 
of knowledge. If they did not exist in reality, there 
would not exist a knowledge thereof. How could there 
be knowledge in the absence of anything that might be 
known. For this reason, the past and present in reality exist. 

Thus the says 

did HURT I 

So we see that the present holding within itself the 

past and the future exists in reality. For the past 

though it has been negated has really 

Present, Past and b een conserved and kept in the pre- 
Future. . 

sent and the future also though it 

has not made its appearance yet exists in potentiality 

in the present. So, as we know the past and the future 

worlds in the present, they both exist and subsist in the 

present. That which once existed cannot die and that 

which did never exist cannot come to be ( 4m: 

ir udt ). So the past has not been destroyed 
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but it has rather shifted its place and hidden itself in 
the body of the present, and the future that has not made 
its appearance exists in the present only in a potential 
form. It cannot be argued, as Vachaspati says, that 
because the past and the future are not present therefore 
they do not exist, for if the past and future do not exist 
how can there be a present also, since its existence also 
is only relative? So all the three exist as truly as any 
one of them, and the only difference among them is the 
different way or mode of their existence, g 

^dldHW Tc ra : ^r^r: I 

fafarercTCT g i 

Now he proceeds to refute the arguments of those 
idealists who hold that since the external knowables do never 
exist independently of our knowledge of them, their separate 
external existence as such may be denied. Again since 
it is by knowledge alone that the external knowables can 
present themselves to us we can infer that there is 
really no knowable external reality apart from its know¬ 
ledge, just as we see that in dream states, knowledge can 
exist apart from the reality of any external world. 

So it may be argued that there is really no external 
reality as it appears to us. The Buddhists hold that the 
blue thing and its knowledge as blue are identical owing 
to the maxim that things which are invariably perceived 
together are one. 

So they say that the external reality is not different 
from our idea about it. To this it 
Reality of the Ex- xnay be replied that it as you say, 
ternai world. t k e external reality is identical with 

our ideas and there is no other external reality existing 
as such outside my ideas, then why does it appear 
5 


t 
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as existing apart, outside and independent of my 
ideas f The idealists have no ground to deny the external 
reality and assert that it is only the creation of our 
imagination like the experiences in the state of dream. 
Even our ideas carry with them the notion that the reality 
is outside our mental experiences. All our percepts 
and notions as this and that, arise only by virtue of the 
influence of the external world ; how can they deny the 
existence of external world as such ? The objective world 
is present by its own power. How is it then that this 
objective world can be given up on the strength of mere 
logical or speculative abstraction ? 

1 hus the Bhashya says :—There is no object without 
the knowledge of it, but there is knowledge without any 
corresponding object as imagined in dreams ; thus .the 
reality of external things is like that of dream objects 
but mere imaginations of the subject and unreal. How 
can they who say so be believed ? Since they first suppose 
that the things which present themselves to us by their 
own force do so only on account of the invalid and 
delusive imagination of the intellect and then deny the 
reality of the external world on the strength of such an 
imaginary supposition of their own. 

^ ^ $ croft? 

The external world has generated the knowledge by its 
own preservative power (to* ftrarorroftr) and 

thus caused itself to be represented in our ideas and we have 
no right to deny it. Commenting on the Bhashya 
quoted above, Vachaspati says that the method of 
agreement applied by the Buddhists by their *fta*?**?ftro* 
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(maxim of simultaneous perception) may have a chance 
of being contradicted by an application of the method 
of difference. v The method of agreement applied by 
the idealists when put in proper form sounds like this: 
—Wherever there is knowledge there is external reality 
or rather every case of knowledge agrees with or is the 
same as every case of the presence of external reality, so 
knowledge is the cause of the presence of the external 
reality, the external world depends for its reality on 
our knowledge or ideas and owes its origin or appearance 
as such to them. But Vachaspati says that this 
application of the method of agreement is not certain 
for it cannot be corroborated by the method of difference. 
For the statement that every ease of absence of knowledge 
is also a case of absence of external reality cannot be 
proved, i.e. } we cannot prove that the external reality does 
not exist when we have no knowledge of it. (^EPftosw- 


Describing the nature of grossness and externality, 
the attributes of the external world, 
Continued. } ie sa y S that grossness means the 

pervading of more portions of space than one, i.e, } grossness 
means extension, and externality means being related to 
separate space, /.<?., eo-existeuce in space 

Thus we see that extension and co¬ 
existence in space are the two fundamental qualities of the 
gross external world. Now a percept or concept can never 
be said to possess them, for it cannot be said that an idea 
has been extending in more space than one and yet co¬ 
existing separately in separate places. An idea cannot 
be said to exist with other ideas in space and to extend 
in many points of space at one and the same time. 
To avoid this it cannot be said that there may be 
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plurality of ideas so that some may co-exist and 
others may extend iu space. For co-existence and 
extension can never be asserted of our ideas, since 
they are very fine and subtle, and can be known 
only at the time of their individual operation, at which 
time however other ideas maybe quite latent and unknown. 
Imagination has no power to negate their reality, for the 
sphere of imagination is quite distinct from the sphere of 
external reality, and it can never be applied to an external 
reality to negate it. Imagination is a mental function and 
as such has no touch with the reality outside, which it can 
by no means negate. 

It cannot also be said that because grossness and 
externality can abide neither in the world external nor in 
our ideas therefore it is false. For this falsehood cannot be 
thought to be separable from our ideas, for in that case 
our ideas would be as false as the false itself. The notion 
of externality and grossness pervades all our ideas 
and if they are held to be false no true thing can be 
known by our ideas and they therefore become equally 
false. 

Again knowledge and the external world because they 

happen to be presented together can never be said to be 

identical. For the method of agree- 
Continued. , 

ment cannot by itself prove identity. 

Knowledge and the knowable external world may be 
independently co-existing things like the nptions of 
existence and non-existence. Both of them are independ¬ 
ently co-existing naturally with each other. It is 
therefore clear enough says Vstahaspati that the force of 
perception which gives us a direct knowledge of things 
can never be undervalued on the strength of mere logical 
abstraction. 
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We further see, says Patanjali, that the thing remains 
the same though the ideas and feelings of different 
men may change differently about it 

Continued. cW»: fwqi: qsn;). Thus 

A, B, C, may perceive the same identical woman and may 
feel pleasure, pain or hatred. We see that the same 
common thing generates different feelings and ideas in 
different persons ; external reality cannot be said to owe its 
origin to the idea or imagination of any one man, but 
exists independently of any person’s imagination in and 
for itself. For if it be due to the imagination of any 
particular man it is his own idea which as such cannot 
generate the same ideas in another man. So it must be 
said that the external reality is what we perceive it 
outside and our knowledge about it is mere percepts. The 
two can never be mixed together. 

There are again others who say that just as pleasure 
and pain rise along with our ideas and must be said to 
be due to them so the objective world also must be said 
to have come into existence along with our ideas. The 
objective world therefore according to these philosophers 
has no external existence either in the past or in the 
future, but has only a momentary existence in the present 
due to our ideas about them, lhat much existence only 
are they ready to attribute to external objects which can he 
measured by the idea of the moment. I he moment I 
have an idea of a thing, the thing rises into existence and 
mav be said to exist only for that moment and as soon 
as the idea disappears the object also vanishes, lor when 
it cannot be presented to me iii the form of ideas it can 
be said to exist in no sense. But this argument cannot 
hold good for if really the objective reality should depend 
upon the idea of any individual man, then the objective 
reality corresponding to an idea of his ought to cease to 
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exist either with the change of his idea or when he directs 
attention to some other thing, or when he restrains 
his mind from all objects of thought. Now then if it 
thus ceases to exist, how can it again spring into existence 
when the attention of the individual is again directed 
towards it. Again all parts of an object can never be 
seen all at once. Then supposing that the front side of 
a thiug is visible, then the back side which cannot be 
seen at the time must not be said to exist at all. So if 
the back side does not exist, the front side also can as 
well be said not to exist ( 3 ^ 

sfh *^5 c \). Therefore it must be said that 

there is an independent external reality which is the com¬ 
mon field of observation for all souls in general; and 
there are also separate “ Chittas ” for separate indi¬ 
vidual souls (usnq ^ ftnnTft 

And all the experiences of the Purusha 
result from the connection of this “ Cliitta ” with the 
external world. 

Now from this view of the reality of the external 

world we are confronted with another 

Different views about question—what is the ground which 
sabstratum. * . n ' 

underlies the manifold appearance 
of this external world which has been proved to be real. 
What is that something which is thought as the vehicle of 
such qualities as produce in us the ideas. What is that 
self-subsistent substrate which is the basis of so many 
changes, actions and re-actions that we always meet in the 
external world. Locke called this substrate Substance 
and regarded it as unknown, but said that though it did not 
follow that it was a product of our own subjeotive 
thought yet it did not at the same time exist without us. 
Hume however tried to explain everything from the 
standpoint of association of ideas and denied all notions 
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of substantiality. We know that Kant who was much 
influenced by Hume, agreed to the existence of some such 
unknown reality which he was pleased to call the Thing- 
in-itself, the nature of which however was absolutely 
unknowable, but whose influence was a great factor in all 
our experiences. 

But the Bhashya tries to penetrate deeper into the 
nature of this substrate or substance 
Tho view of tho and says :—npiffafen 

Bhftshyakara. * . _- , , 

wtpct Ine character¬ 

istic qualities form the very being itself of the characterised 
and it is the change of the characterised alone that is 
detailed by means of the characteristic. To understand 
thoroughly the exact significance of this statement it will 
be necessary to take a more detailed review of what has 
already been said about the Gunas. We know that all 
things mental or physical are formed by the different 
collocations of Sattwa of the nature of illumination 
Rajas,—the energy or the mutative principle of the 
nature of action (fen) and Tamas,—the obstructive prin¬ 
ciple of the nature of inertia fefn which in their original 
and primordial state are too fine to be apprehended 
(jjqnsTt These different Gunas combine 

themselves in various proportions and form the manifold 
universe of the knowable and thus are made the object > 
of our cognition. Though combining in different pro¬ 
portions they become in the words of Dr. B. Is. Seal 
more and more differentiated, determinate and coherent 
and thus make themselves cognisable yet the\ never for¬ 
sake their own true nature as the Gunas. So we see that 
they have thus got two natures, one in which they remain 
quite unchanged as Gunas, and another in which they 
collocate and combine themselves in various ways and 
thus appear under the veil of a multitude of qualities and 
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states of the manifold knowable jprRT 

*j<ui3rw:, n 

Now these Gunas take three different courses of deve¬ 
lopment from the ego or ac- 

The Gunas and their cording to which the ego or TOR 
derivatives. ., . , ^ 

may be said to be and 

ctwj. Thus from the ^ufe^ side of the ego or by a 

preponderance of the five knowledge-giving senses, 
e.g., ear, eye, touch, taste and smell are derived. / From 
the Rajas side of ego by a preponderance of Rajas the 
five active senses of speech, etc. From the Tamas side 
of ego or w^TT by a preponderance of Tamas, the five 
Tanmatras. From which again by a preponderance of 
Tamas the atoms of five gross elements earth, water, 
fire, air and ether are derived. 

In the derivation of these it must be remembered that 
all the three Gunas are conjointly responsible. In the 
derivation of a particular product one of the Gunas may 
indeed be predominant, and thus may bestow the promi¬ 
nent characteristic of that product, but the other two 
Gunas are also present there and perform their functions 
equally well. Their opposition does not withhold the 
progress of evolution but rather helps it. All the three 
combine together in varying degrees of mutual prepon¬ 
derance and thus together help the process of evolution 
to produce a single product. Thus we see that though 
the Gunas are three, they combine to produce on the side 
of perception ; the senses ; such as those of hearing, 
sight, etc., and on the side of the knowable, the 
individual Tanmatras of Gandha, Rasa, Rfipa, J^parsa 
and $abda. The Gunas composing each Tanmatra again 
agreeably combine with each other with a prepon¬ 
derance of Tamas to produce the atoms of each gross 
element. Thus in each combination one Guna remains as 
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prominent, whereas others remain as dependent on it but 
help it indirectly in the evolution of that particular 
product. 

Now this evolution may be characterised in two 
ways:—( 1 ) Those which are rnodi- 

thJv^stshas 3 ^ 9 ^ ^ ca ^ 0DS or products of some other 
cause and are themselves capable of 
originating other products like themselves ; (2) Those which 
though themselves derived, yet cannot themselves be the 
cause of the origination of other existence like themselves. 
The former may be said to be slightly specialised 

and the latter thoroughly specialised, (fMfa). 

Thus we see that from Prakriti comes Mahat, from 
Mahat comes Ahankara and from Ahankara we have seen 
above, the evolution takes three 
nS l attw5ntara * Pari ' different courses according to the 
preponderance of Sattwa, Rajas and 
Tamas originating the cognitive and conative senses and 
Manas, the Superintendent of them both on one side and 
the Tanmatras on the other. These Tanmatras a^ain 
produce the live gross elements. Now when Ahankara 
produces the Tanmatras or the senses, or when the Tan^na- 
tras produce the five gross elements, or when Ahankara 
itself is produced from Buddhi or Mahat, it is called 
Tattwantara-parinama, i*e. y the production of a different 
Tattwa or substance. 

Thus in the case of Tattwantara-parinama (as for ex¬ 
ample when the Tanmatras are produced from Ahaukar), 
it must be carefully noticed that the state of being 
involved in the Tanmatras is altogether different from the 
state of being of Ahankara; it is not a mere change of 
quality but a change of existence or state of being. Thus 
though the Tanmatras are derived from Ahankara the 
traces of Ahankara cannot be easily traced in them. This 
6 
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derivation is not such that the Ahankara remains princi¬ 
pally unchanged and there is only a change of quality of 
the Ahankara, but it is a different existence altogether 
having properties which differ widely from those of Ahankar. 
So it is called Tattwantara-parinama, i.e ., evolution of 
different categories of existence. 

Now the evolution that the senses and the five gross 
elements can undergo can never be of this nature, for they 
are Viseshas, or substauces which have been too much 
specialised to allow the evolution of any other substance 
of a different grade of existence from themselves. With 
them there is an end of all emanation. So we see that 
the A viseshas or slightly specialised ones are those which 
being themselves but emanations can yet yield other emana¬ 
tions from themselves. Thus we see that Mahat, Ahankar 
and the five Tanmatras are themselves emanations, as well 
as the source of other emanations. Mahat however though 
it is undoubtedly an Avisesha or slightly specialised 
emanation is called by another technical name Linga or 
sign, for from the state of Mahat, the Prakriti from which 
it must have emanated may be inferred. Prakriti how¬ 
ever from which no other primal state is inferrible is called 
the Alinga fafalP) or that which is not a sign for the exist¬ 
ence of any other primal and more unspecialised state. 
In one sense all the emanations can be with justice called 
the Lingas or states of existence standing as the sign by 
which the causes from which they have emanated can be 
directly inferred. Thus in this sense the five gross ele¬ 
ments may be called the Linga of the Tanmatras, and 
they again of the ego and that again of the Mahat, for 
the unspeciaKsed ones are inferred from their specialised 
modifications or emanations. But this technical name 
Linga is reserved for the Mahat from which the Alinga 
or Prakriti can be inferred. This Prakriti however is the 
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eternal state which is not an emanation itself but the basis 
and source of all other emanations. 

The Linga and the Alihga have thus been compared 
in the Karika :— 

fcnr‘ 

The Linga has a cause, it is neither eternal nor universal, 
is mobile, multiform, dependent, attributive conjunct—and 
subordinate. Whereas the Alihga is the reverse. The 
Alihga or Prakriti however being the cause has some 
characteristics in common with its Lihgas as contra¬ 
distinguished from the Purushas, which is a separate 
principle altogether. 

Thus the—Karika says :— 

The manifested and the unmanifested Pradhaua are 
both composed of the three Gunas, indiscrimmating, objec¬ 
tive, generic, unconscious and productive. Soul in these 
respects is the reverse. We have seen above that Prakriti 
is the state of the equilibrium of the Gunas, which can 
in no wav be of any use to the Purusha, and is thus held 
to be eternal though all other states are held to be non¬ 
eternal as they are produced for the sake of the Purusha. 

The state of Prakriti is that in which the Gunas 
perfectly overpower each other and the characteristics 
and the characterised are one and the same. 

Evolution is thus nothing but the manifestation of 
change, mutation, or the energy of Rajas. 1 he Rajas is 
the one mediating activity that breaks 
Evolution mid what up all compounds, builds up new ones 
and initiates original modifications. 
Whenever in any particular combination the proportion 
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of Sattwa, Rajas or Taraas alters, as a condition of 
this alteration, there is the dominating activity of 
Rajas, by which the old equilibrium is destroyed and 
another equilibrium established, this in its own turn is 
again disturbed and again another equilibrium is restored. 
Now the manifestation of this latent activity of Rajas is 
what is called change or evolution. In the external world 
the time that is taken by a Tanmatra or atom to move 
from its place is identical with a unit of change. Now an 
atom will be that quantum which is smaller or finer than 
that point or limit at which it cau in any way be perceived 
by the senses. They are therefore mere points without 
magnitude or dimension and the unit of time or moment 
(^TOl) that is taken up in changing the position of these 
atoms or Tanmatras is identical with one unit of change or 
evolution. The change or evolution in the external world 
must therefore be measured by these units of spatial motion 
of the atoms ; i.e., an atom changing its own unit of 
space is the measure of all physical change or evolution. 

In the mental world however each unit of time corres¬ 
ponding to this change of an atom 
Unit of change. , . , 

of its own unit of space is the unit 

measure of change. 

Thus Vachaspati says gsn spsj' quro: qq 

^ qrr^r. i Now this instantaneous suc¬ 
cession of time as discrete moments one following the 
other is the notion of the series of moments or pure and 
simple succession. Now the notion of these discrete 
moments is the real notion of time. Even the notion of 
succession is one that does not really exist but is imagined 
for the moment that is come into being just when the 
moment just before had passed ; they have never taken 
place together. Thus Vyasa says 
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Time as discrete and 
Time as succession and 
Time as continuous 
which is pnrely Bud- 
dhi-Nirman. 


^^^T^igqTcfNlfcfHildt o^faci^a *iHI | ^J-jg 

moments and their succession do not belong to the category 
of actual things ; Muhurta, or moments, the day and night 
are all aggregatesof mental conceptions. This time which is 
not a substantive reality in itself, but is only a mental 
concept and which is represented to us through language 
appears to ordinary minds as if it were an objective reality. 

So the conception of time as discrete is the real one, 
whereas the conception of time as 
successive or as continuous is unreal, 
being only due to the imagination 
of our empirical and relative eon- 
sciousness. Thus Vachaspati further 
explains it. A moment viewed in relation to things is 
said to appear as succession. Succession involves the 
notion of change of moments and this is called time by 
those sages who know what timp was. Two moments 
cannot happen together. There cannot be any succession 
of two simultaneous things. Succession means the notion 
of change involving a preceding and a succeeding moment. 
Thus there is only the present moment and there are no 
preceding and later moments. Therefore there cannot be 
any union of these moments. The past and the future 
moments are those that are associated with change. Thus 
in one moment, the whole world suffers changes. All 
these characteristics are associated with the thing as 
connected with the present moment. 

^ i wfw ^ wt*. i 

'cfus? b w. i xp* w. 'cpiit »r 

rpsiraifci i $ 3 *S«wnft»r: sspm 

oirpS^T: I 
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So we find here that time is essentially discrete being 
only the moments of our cognitive life. As two moments 
never co-exist, there is no succession 

uJt D oftirae anSe and or contiuuous time - They exist 
therefore only in our empirical con¬ 
sciousness which cannot take the real moments in their 
discrete nature that connect the one with the other and 
thus imagine succession or time as continuous. 

Now we have said before, that each unit of change or 
evolution is measured by this unit of time or moment; 
or rather the unit of change is expressed in terms of these 
moments or Kshanas. Of course in our ordinary con¬ 
sciousness these moments of change cannot be grasped, 
but it can be reasonably inferred. For at the end of a 
certain period we observe a change in a thing ; now this 
change though it becomes appreciable to us after a long 
while, was still going on every moment, so, in this way, 
the succession of evolution or change cannot be distin¬ 
guished from the moments coming one after another. 
Thus Patanjali says in IV. 33. Succession involving a 
course of changes is associated with a collocation of 
moments (sutra 30-30). Succession as change of moments 
is grasped only by a course of changes. A cloth which 
has not passed through a series of moments cannot be 
considered as old (Bhashvaon the above). Even anew 
cloth kept with good care becomes old after a time. This 
is what is called the termination of a course of changes 
and by it the succession of a course of changes can be 
grasped. Even before a thing is old there can be inferred 
a sequence of the subtlest, subtler, subtle, grossest, grosser 
and gross changes (Vaohaspati’s Tattvavisardi). 

sw: i wsfa i (hto) h 

fir fanna HTwrai i qft rn wm - 
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tom: toto*, ^ f% qfNroa w* i mt: imrik ^ 

TOITTOW3Mfct% ffTM^STTT^t) ,' 

Now then when we have seen that the unit of time 
is indistinguishable from the unit of change or evolution 

Present, past and aD(1 aS these moments are not CO- 

future absorbed in one existing but one following the other 
moment of evolution. & oroer, 

we see that there is no past or future 
existing as a continuous before, or past and after or future. 
It is the present that really exists as the manifested 
moment, the past has been conserved as sublatent and the 
future as the latent. So the past and future exist in the 
present, the former as one which had already its manifes¬ 
tation and thus kept conserved in the fact of the manifes¬ 
tation of the present. For the manifestation of the present 
as such could not have taken place until the past had 
already been manifested; so the manifestation of the 
present is a concrete product involving within itself the 
manifestation of the past; in a similar way it maybe 
said that the manifestation of the present contains within 
itself the seed or the unmanifested state of the future 
for if it had not been the case, the future never could have 
come; Ex nihilo nihil fits. So we see that the whole 
world undergoes a change at one unit point of time and 
not only that but conserves within itself all the past and 
future history of the cosmic evolution. 

We have pointed out before that the manifestation of 

Ooemio evolution as ^ ***** °'' e “ e, ' gy " “ tf0B ^ what 
only a collection of the is called change. Now this;manifesta¬ 
tion of action can only take place when 
equilibrium of a particular collocation of Ganas is 
disturbed and the Rajas arranges or collocates with itself 
the >>attwa and Tamas, the whole group being made in¬ 
telligible by the inherent Sattwa. So the cosmic history 



is only the history of the different collocations of the 
Gunas. Now therefore if it is possible for a seer to see 
in one vision the possible number of combinations that 
the Rajas will have with Sattwa he can in one moment 
perceive the past, present or future of this cosmic evolu¬ 
tionary process ; for with such minds all past and future 
are concentrated at one point o£ vision which to an empiri¬ 
cal consciousness appears only in the series. For the 
empirical consciousness, impure as it is, it is impossible 
that all the powers and potencies of Sattwa aqd Rajas 
will become manifested at one point of time ; it has to 
take thing's only through its senses and can thus take the 
changes only as their senses are affected by them ; 
whereas on the other hand if its power of knowing was 
not restricted to the limited scope of the senses it could 
have read and perceived all the possible collocations 
or changes all at once. Such a perceiving mind whose 
power of knowing is not narrowed by the senses can 
perceive all the finest modifications or changes that are 
going on in the body of a substance—see Yoga Sutra 
III. 53. 

Kapila and Patanjali proceeded possibly at first with 

an acute analysis of their phenomena 

Analysis of conscious 0 f knowledge. They perceived that 
states. . . J 1 

all our cognitive states are distin¬ 
guished from their objects by the fact of their being intelli¬ 
gent. This intelligence is the constant factor which persists 
amidst all changes of our cognitive states. We are passing 
continually from one state to another without any rest, but 
in this varying change of these states we are never divested 
of intelligence. This fact of intelligence is therefore 
neither the particular possession of any one of these states 
nor that of the sum of these states ; for if it is not the 
possession of any one of these states ; it cannot be the 
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possession of the sum of these ; states, in the ease' of 
the released person again there is no mental state, but 
there is the self-shining intelligence. So they regarded 
this intelligence as quite distinct from the so-called mental 
states which became intelligent by coming in connection 
with this intelligence. The actionless, absolutely pure and 
simple intelligence they called the Purusha. 

Now they began to analyse the nature of these states 
to find out their constituent elements 
Movement of ' or moments of existence if possible. 

Now in analysing the different states 
of our mind we find that a particular content of thought 
is illuminated and then passed over. The ideas rise, are 
illuminated and pass away. Thus they found that'" move¬ 
ment ” was one of the most principal elements that consti¬ 
tuted the substance of our thoughts. Thought as such is 
always moving. This principle of movement, mutation ’ 
or change, this energy, they called Rajas. 

Now apart from this Rajas, thought when seen as 
divested from its sensuous contents 
The Sattwa side of se ems to exhibit one universal mould 
thought. or p orm 0 f knowledge which assumes 

the form of all the sensuous contents that are presented 
before it. It is the one universal of all our particular con¬ 
cepts or ideas—the basis or substratum oi all the different 
shapes imposed upon itself, the pure and simple. Is-ness 
(sattva) in which there is no particularity is that element of 
our thought which resembling Purusha most, can attain its 
reflection within itself and thus makes the unconscious 
mental states intelligible. All the contents of our thought 
are but modes and limitations of this universal form and 
arc thus made intelligible. It is the one principle of 
intelligibility of all our conscious states. 
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Now our intellectual life consists in a series of shining 
The Tamas side of ideas or concepts ; concepts after con- 
ce P ts are lining’forth in the light 
ride. of the Pure Intelligence and pass, 

away. But each concept is but a limitation of the pure 
shining universal of our knowledge which underlies all its 
changing modes or modifications of concepts or judg¬ 
ments. This is what is called the pure knowledge in which 
there is neither the knower nor the known. This pure 
object—subject-less knowledge differs fiom the Pure 
Intelligence or Purusha only in this that later on it is 
liable to suffer various modifications, as the ego, the senses, 
and the infinite percepts and concepts, etc., connected there¬ 
with, whereas the Pure Intelligence remains ever pure and 
changeless and is never the substrate of any change. At 
this stage Sattwa, the intelligence stuff is prominent and 
the Rajas and Tamas are altogether suppressed. It is for 
this reason that the Buddhi or Intellect is often spoken of 
as the Sattwa. Being an absolute preponderance of Sattwa 
it has nothing else to manifest, but it is pure shining itself. 
Both Tamas and Rajas being altogether suppressed then 
cannot in any way affect the effulgent nature of this pure 
shining of contentless knowledge in which there is neither 
the knower nor the known. 

But it must be remembered that it is holding suspended 
as it were within itself the elements of Rajas and Tamas 
which cannot manifest themselves owing to the prepon¬ 
derance of the Sattwa. 

This notion of pure contentless knowledge is immediate 
and abstract and as such is at once 

The Pare Sattwa or 

the contentloss know* mediated by other necessary phases. 

Thus we see that this pure contentless 
universal knowledge is the same as the ego-universal. 
For this contentless universal knowledge is only another 



name for the eontentless unlimited, infinite of the 
ego-universal. Thus Fichte also says in the introduction 
of his Science of Ethics :—“ How an objective can ever 
become a subjective, or how a being can ever become 
an object of representation: this curious change will 
never be explained by any one who does not find a 
point where the objective and subjective are not 
distinguished at all, but are altogether one. Now such 
a point is established by, and made the starting point 
of our system. This point is the Egohood, the 
Intelligence, Reason, or whatever it may be named.” 
Thus the Bhashya II. 10, describes it as 

and again iu I. 36 we find 

<rm ingraft \ Thus 

the word by which Panchasikha described this 

Egohood about three thousand years ago is only repeated 
in Germany in the words of Fichte as the point where the 
subjective and the objective are not distinguished,—the 
pure Egohood or as in Patanjali (Sutra IV. 4). 

This Mahat has also been spoken of by \ijn3na Bhikshu as 
the or Mind in the sense of final or firara, i. e . 9 

assimilation. Now what we have already 

a?d Bnddld aai(1 about Mahafc wiI1 > We l,0 P e - mak P 
it clear that this Mahat is the last 

limit up to which the subjective and the objective can be 

assimilated as one indistinguishable point which is neither 

Hie one nor the other, but which is the source of them both. 

This Buddhi is thus variously called as 
*^1, and fl*iF according to the aspects from which 

this state is looked at. 

This state is called Mahat as it is the most universal 
thing conceivable and the one common source from which 
other things originate. 
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Now this phase of Sattwa or pure shining naturally 
steps into the other phase, that of the Ego as knower 
or Ego as the subject. The first phase as or 

was the state in which the ^ was predominant and 
the Rajas and Tamas are in a suppressed condition. The 
next moment is that in which the Rajas comes uppermost 
and thus the Ego as the subject of all cognition—the sub¬ 
ject I—the knower of all the mental states is derived. 
The contentless subject-object-less “ 1 ” is the passive 
ma aspect of the Buddhi catching the reflection of the 
spirit or Purusha. 

In its active aspect however it feels itself one with 
the spirit and appears as the Ego or the subject which 

knows, feels and wills. Thus Patan- 
The aspect of the * i- << c _ ^ ,, 

seeming identification •l a ' 1 sa .Y s I 

Paru8iia Uddhi and the 3%: 

qTqfrTTef Again in I. 17 

we have vqnfaqn which Vachaspati explains 

as—^rrq Thus we find, that 

the Buddhi is affected by its own Rajas or activity 
and posits itself as the Ego or the subject as the activity. 
By this position of the “I” as active it perceives 
itself in the objective ; in all its eonative and cognitive 
senses, in its thoughts and feelings and also in the external 
world of extension and co-existence or in the words of 
Panchasikha awraanir ?rs? 

wfi iMMqra i Here the “ 1” 

is posited as the active entity which becomes conscious of 
itself or in other words the “I” becomes self- 
conscious. In analysing this notion of self-consciousness 
we find that here the Rajas or the element of agility, 
activity or mobility has become predominant and this 
predominance of Rajas has been manifested by the inhereut 
Sattwa. Thus we find that- the Rajas side or “ I as 
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active ” has become manifested or known as such, i.e,, f( l” 
becomes conscious of itself as active. And this is just 
what is meant by self-consciousness. 

This ego or self-consciousness then comes off as the 
modification of the contentless pure consciousness of the 
Buddhi; it is therefore that we see 
the ego. e ° olluod IlIld that this self-consciousness is but a, 
modification of the universal Buddhi. 
The absolute identity of subject and object as the 
egohood is not a part of our natural consciousness for in 
all stages of our actual consciousness even in that of self- 
consciousness there is an element of the preponderance 
of Rajas or Activity which directs this unity as the 
knower and the known and then unites them as it were. 
Only so far as I distinguish myself as the conscious, from 
myself as the object of consciousness am I at all conscious 
of myself. Thus, Fichte says ‘“ The whole mechanism 

of consciousness rests upou the manifold views of this 
separation and reunion of the subjective and the objec¬ 
tive.” 

When we see that the Buddhi transforms itself into 
the ego, the subject, or the knower at this its first phase 
there is no other content which - it can 

The emanation of k,10W ’ St therefol ' e knOWS »«*« in a 
^ “b” very abstract way as the “I” or in 

other words, the ego becomes self- 
conscious; but at this moment the ego has no content; 
the Tamas being quite under suppression, it is evolved b\^ 
a preponderance of the Rajas; and thus its nature as Rajas 
manifested by the Sattwa and thus the ego now essentially 
knows itself to be active, and holds itself as the permanent 
energising activity which connects with itself all the 
phenomena of our life. 



But now when the ego first directs itself towards itself 
and becomes conscious of itself, one question which naturally 
comes to our mind is, “ Can the 
ego direct itself towards itself and 
thus divide itself into a part that sees 
and one that is seen.” To meet this 
question it is assumed that the Gunas 
contain within themselves the 
germs of both subjectivity and objec¬ 
tivity ft im' sufriniMRi*. Thus we find 

that in the ego this quality as the perceiver of the Gunas 
comes to be first manifested and the ego turns back upon 
itself and makes itself its own object. It is at this stage 
that we are reminded of the twofold nature of the Gunas :— 
nwif ft 5jjcH3T3T*T:ffcU { 


The Subjective and 
the objective sides 
proceed out of the 
I ” in conse¬ 
quence of the two¬ 
fold aspect; of the 
Gunas. 


It is by virtue of this twofold nature that the subject 
can make itself its own object; but as these two sides 
have not yet developed they are as yet only abstract and 
exist only in an implicit way in this self-consciousness. 

Enquiring further into the nature of the relatiou of 
this ego and the Buddhi, we find that the ego is only an¬ 
other phase or modification of the 
- , ... Buddhi: however different it might 

v ago only a modifica- ... 

iion of Buddhi. appear from Buddhi it is only an 

appearance or phase of it; its reality 

is the reality of the Buddhi. Thus we see that when th* 

knower is affected in its different modes of concepts and 

judgments, the application is of the Buddhi as well ; thus 

Vyasa writes:—yst 

Now from this ego we find that three developments 
Modification* of the P' ace * n ^ree distinct directions 

according to the preponderance of 
Sattwa, Rajas or Tam as. 



By the preponderance of Rajas, the Ego develops itself 
into the five conative senses, Yak (speech), Pani (hands), 
Pada (feet), Payu (organ of passing the excreta) and Upastha 
(generative organ). By the preponderance of Safctwa, the 
Ego develops itself into the five cognitive senses;—hearing 
touch, sight, taste and smell and by a preponderance of 
Tamas it stands as the Bhutadi and produces the five 
Tanm&tras and these again by further preponderance of 
Tamas develops iuto the particles of the five gross elements 
of earth, water, light-heat, air and ether. 

Now it is clear that when the self becomes conscious 
of itself as the object, we see that there are three 

The throe Phases. P liases ™ it. (f) that in which the self 
becomes an object to itself, (ii) when it 
directs itself or turns itself as the subject upon itself as the 
object, this moment of activity which can effect an aspect 
of change in itself, {tit) the aspect of the consciousness of 
the self, the moment in which it perceives itself in its 
object, the moment of the union of itself as the subject and 
itself as the object in one luminosity of self-consciousness. 
Now that phase of self in which it is merely an object to 
itself is the phase of its union with Prakriti which further 
develops the Prakriti in moments of materialitv by a 
preponderance of the inert Tamas of the Bhfitadi into 
TanmStras and these again into the five grosser elements 
which are then called the or the perceptible. 

The Sattwa side of this ego or self-consciousness which 
was now undifferentiated becomes 
tbJ8nns^ 8 ° dlfiCatl0n aS further differentiated, specialised 
and modified into the five cognitive 


censes with their respective functions of hearing, touch, 

sight, taste and smell, synchronising 
The five Bhutaa. ® , , . « ~ i .. 

with the evolution of the Prakriti 

on the Tan metric side of evolution. These again 
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individually suffer infinite modifications themselves and 
thus cause an infinite variety of sensations in their 
respective spheres in our conscious life. The Rajas side of- 
the ego or the will becomes specialised as the active, 
faculties of the five different conative organs. 

There is another specialisation of the Ego as the 
Manas which is its direct instrument for connecting 
itself with the five cognitive and 
the Manas. conative senses. What is perceived 

as mere sensations by the senses is- 
connected and generalised and formed into concepts by the 
; it- is therefore spoken of as in the and. 

w. in the Karika. 

; Jtfow though the evolutes or modifications of Ahankara 
or Ego are formed by the prepon- 

Hajas an important derance of and yet 

factor in all phono- , . , ., _, 

mona of evolution. the is always the C of- 

instrumental of all these varied i 

collocations of the Gunas; it is the supreme principle 

of Energy and supplies even intelligence with the energy 

which it requires for its own conscious activity. Thus 

Lokacharyya says : The Tamasa Ego developing into the 

material world and the Sattwika Ego developing into the 

11 senses, both require the help of the Rajasa Ego for the 

production of this development. (“ 

>f ) and Barabara in his tiro writes > 

just as a seed-sprout requires for its growth the help of 

water as instrumental cause, so the Rajasa Ahankara 

(Ego) works as the instrumental cause for the 

transformations of Sattwika and Tamasa Ahankara into 

their evolutes. The mode of working of this instrumental 

cause is described as “ Rajas is the mover.’ 1 he Rajasa 

Ego thus moves the Sattwa part to generate the senses ; 

the Tamas part generating the gross , and subtle matter is . 
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also moved by the Rajas, the agent of' movement. The 
Rajasa Ego is thus called the common cause of the 
movement of the Sattwika and the Tumasa Ego. 

i to ^ **** ^ ” *^*nwn^* 

<refe q £<ft: €^r3i^ qpftifaFlM ^ TO*r-TOt*i w&w 

^rcf 3 iffTO-<u*nj Tf^Tir^fpti i Vachaspati 

also says : Though Rajas has no work by itself yet since 
Sattwa and Tamas (though capable of undergoing modi¬ 
fication) are actionless in themselves, the agency of Rajas 
lives in this that it moves them both for the production 
of the effect. <rafq KTOt *r <roiFr 

j\ tosh*’ sfa cT^Rrf^fq ^ 

And according as the modifications are or 


the ego which is the cause of 


The three forms of these different modifications is also 


the ego. 


called Vaikarika, Bhutadi and Taijasa : 


The Mahat also as the source of the Vaikarika, Taijasa 
and Bhutadi ego may be said to have three aspects ; thus 
Barbara Muni says : the original 1'rufcriti is made up of 


from which every thing is produced. Mahat 
> produced from it are also made up of the 


three gunas 1 
and the Ego 


three gunas? “ ft5«lftWW 1 

faipniwr. 1 

Now speaking of the relation of the sense facult.es with 

1 n _ 4 -K 4 . 1 *^ 



the sense organs, we see that the 


hearing and its organ, we see 
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is seated in the ether within our ear-hole. It is here that 
the power of hearing is located. When soundness or 
defect is noticed therein, soundness or defect is noticed in 
the power of hearing also. Further when the sounds 
of solids, etc., are to be taken in, then the power of hearing 
located in the hollow of the ear stands in need of the 
capacity of resonance residing in the substratum, the Akasa 
of the ear. 

This sense of hearing then having its origin in the 
principle of egoism, acts like iron, drawn as it is by sound 
originated and located in the mouth of the speaker acting 
as loadstone, transforms them into its own modifications 
in sequence of the sounds of the speaker, and thus senses 
them. And it is for this reason that for every living 
creature, the perception of sound in external space in the 
absence of defects is never void of authority. Thus Pancha- 
sikha also says as quoted in III, 41 :— 

To all those whose organs of hearing are similarly 
situated, the situation of hearing is the same.” The Akasa 
again in which the power of hearing is seated is born 
out of the soniferous Tanmatra, and has therefore the 
quality of souud inherent in itself. It is by this sound 
acting in unison that it takes the sounds of external 
solids, etc. This then establishes that the Akasa is the 
substratum of the power of hearing, and also possesses the 
quality of sound. And this sameness of the situation of 
sound is an indication of the existence of Akasa as that 
which is the substratum of the auditory power Sruti which 
manifests the sounds of the same class in Akasa. Such 
a manifestation of sound cannot be without such an 
auditory power. Nor is such an auditory power a quality 
ol PrthivI (Earth), etc., because it cannot be in its own self 
both the manifestor and the manifested («H7 and 
See Yiichasjiati Patanjala, III, 40.) 
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Some divergent 
views considered. 


(1) Tho views of 
LukiichSryya and Pil- 
1 aipingfilacharyya tho 
commentator of Vish- 
nupurana. 


77 


There are other views prevalent about the genesis of the 
senses, to which it may be worth our 
while to pay some attention as we 
pass b} r . 

The Sattwika ego in generating the cognitive senses 
with limited powers for certain 
specified objects of sense only ac¬ 
counted for their developments from 
itself in accompauiment of the 
specific Tan mat r as. Thus 
Sattwika ego -f Sound potential=sense of hearing. 
Sattwika ego-f Touch potential = sense of touch. 

+ Sight „ =senses of vision. 

=sense of taste. 

= sense of smell. 

The conative sense of speech is developed in accom¬ 
paniment of the sense of hearing, that of hand in accom¬ 
paniment of the sense of touch ; that of feet in accompani¬ 
ment of the sense of vision ; that of [J past ha in accompani¬ 
ment of the sense of taste ; that of Payu in accompaniment 
of the sense of smell. 

Last of all the Manas is developed from the ego 
without any co-operating or accompanying cause. 

The Naiyayikae however think that the senses are 
generated by the gross elements, the 
The Naiyayikae’ ear f or example by Akasa, the touch 
by air and so forth. But Loka- 


„ -f Taste 
„ 4- Smell 


view. 


not 


generated 


bv 


charvya holds that the senses are 
gross matter but are rather sustained and strengthened 

by them. 

There are others who thiuk that the ego is the instru¬ 
mental and the gross elements are 
0therR - the material causes in the production 

of the senses. 
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The Bhashyakara’s view is, I believe, now quite clear 

since we see that the Mahat through 

Ahankar the cause the Ahankara generates from the 
the senses. ,■ r 

latter fas differentiations from it, 


though it itself exists as integrated in the Mahat) the 
senses, and their corresponding gross elements. 

Before proceeding further to trace the development 
of the Bhutadi on the Tanmatric side, 


The difference of 
Sankhya and Yoga 
views of the deriva¬ 
tion of the categories. 


1 think it is best to refer to the views 
about the supposed difference between 
the Yoga and the views of ordinary 


Sankhya compendiums about the evolution of the categories. 
Now according to the Yoga view two parallel lines of 
evolution start from Mahat, which on one side develops into 
the Ego, Manas, the five cognitive and the five conative 
senses, and on another side it develops into the five grosser 
elements through the five Tanmatras which are directly 
produced from Mahat through the medium Ahankar. 

Thus the view as found in the Yoga works may be 


tabulated thus :— 

Prakriti 

I 

Mahat 


A sm i ta Tan m atras—5 

___J_ 1 - ^ . . 

11 senses (eleven). 5 gross elements. 

The view of ordinary Sankhya Compendiums may be 
tabulated thus. 

Prakrti 

Mahat 

I 

Ego 


LI senses. 


5 Tanmatras 
Gross elements. 
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The place in the ans which refers to this 

genesis is that under gwrtfa i 

For easy reference I quote that portion of the 

wsr here, which may appear suitable for the purpose. 

cjsn ^ N *nPwm*nqq^n: ^*if- 

femPn I qcfn^ST *m: s<? aH T^mv. i 

gqinjx^ cfrfsiqfT ftsfamPcmro: \ i <reren an^cmnsr *qfr- 

c\-.q\<i *rq?mnci ^r^RT^TcT m H^T^T. 

^srfqSmi:, MgmifaSlMlfqmw re *ftf i ^ ^?r: 

| ^ cm <PWpriiwt fafr*TT3 
Hrrrn# ?rsm ^Tc**fa to fefs^nwig^f i 


In this (I) the fully specialised ones, Visheshas, 
the grosser elements are said to have been derived from 
the Taumatras and (II) the senses and Manas the faculty 
of reflection are said to have been specialised from the Ego 
or mfami. The Tanmatras however have not been derived 
from the ego or *fwn here. But they together with mfomi 
are spoken of as the six slightly specialised ones, the five 
being the five Tanmatras and the sixth one being the ego. 
These six Avisheshas are the specialisations of the Mahat, 
the great egohood of pure Be-ness. It therefore 
appears that the six Avisheshas are directly derived from 
the Mahat, after which the ego 'Rfam develops into the 
11 senses and the Tanmatras into the five gross elements 


in three different lines. 

But let us see how Yoga Varttika explains the point 
here :—mg cwwifa 

Bhikshn’s state- fqjjqv. qp*‘ 

ment. ~ ^faite qftwwn?[ smn- 

,r» «•* ■ -**?*. "-'.? »*■ 1 

4*. 

«« "^7 „ M „s 

rnfairrowi: i ^ 
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^ *TR cfSTT ^TT^lrT^Irf | 

Urns we see that the Yoga Varttika says that the 
Bhashya is here describing the modifi- 
corrqmred.^^ 6 ^’ ca ^° ns °f Buddhi in two distinct 
classes, the Aviskeshas and the Vi- 
sheshas ; and that the Mali at has been spoken of as the 
source of all the Avisheshas : the live Tanmatras and the 
ego; truly speaking however the genesis of the Tanmatras 
from Mahat takes place through the ego and in association 
with the ego, for it has beeu so described in the Sutra 
VJnm & i. 45 . 

Nagesha in explaining this only repeats the view of 
\oga Varttika eranmfar *raram 

fai?^ wlzfnfa 1 . 

. *ranmw 3 foqft^ifa<<rawi*:sT^ 

Now let us refer to the OT3 of I. 45, alluded to by the 
Yoga Varttika:—qifwTOiqft^crarra 
rw. I I ^3?^^ j *q*Rrarra I 

*i*n*ro *fir, 1 ^ fwr. 

and \oga Varttika says here also—%r qwqra T *jra^fK: 
W'. J Here by it is the Upadaoakarana or 

material cause which is meant; so 
Continued. the HTW further says:— 

sfa 1 vw ftnrui mj{ ^Ni 

5f ^ fayra *r 

I believe it i< quite clear that 5 *rsyTT is spoken of here as 
the '^srfirsnTO of the Tanmatras. This is the 

same as ^rqrara as qrawth says ^raracrai *fNi. Now 
again in the srrcr of the same Sutra II. 19 later on we 
see f^ymwfaiP^n irarraB, <ra 1 

^«n fair*?ra #etrt faPrera* 1 

The Mahat tattwa (Linga) is associated with the 
Xhakriti (Alinga). Its development is thus to be considered 
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as the production of a differentiation as integrated within 
the Prakriti. The six Avjsheshas are also to be considered 
as the production of successive differentiations as integrated 
within the Mahat. 

The words are the most important here : 

for they show us the real nature of the transformations. 

means integrated and fafiwq means differentiated. 
This shows that the order of evolution as found in the 
Sankhya compendiums (riz., Mahat from Prakriti, Aham¬ 
kara from Mahat and the I 1 senses and the Tanmatras 
from Ahamkara) is true only in this sense that these modi¬ 
fications of Ahamkara takes place directly as differentiations 
of characters in the body of Mahat. As these differentia¬ 
tions take place through Ahamkara as the first moment in 
the senes of transfoi mat ions it is said that the transforma¬ 
tions take place directly from Ahankara ; whereas when 
stress is laid on the other aspect it appears that the 
transformations are but differentiations as integrated in the 
body of the Mahat, and thus it is also said that from Mahat 
the six Avisheshas namely Ahankaraand the live TanmStras 
come out. This conception of evolution as differentiation 
within integration bridges up the running gulf between the 
views of Yoga and the ordinary Sankhya Compendiums. We 
know that the Tanmatras are produced from the Tarnasa 
Ahankara. This Ahankara is nothing but the Tarnasa side 
of Mahat roused into creating activity by Rajas, the 
Sattwika Ahankara is put as a separate categoi v producing 
the senses whereas the Tamas as BhfitSdi produces the 
Tanmatras from its disturbance while held up within 
the Mahat. 

NSgesa in the ChhSya Vyakhya of H. 19 however 
gives quite a different explanation, he say* . era 9]«5*q?r- 
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xf 3TT^TTf%f^STO^ Ptj^ferT H^T- 

W TOlSppni: 

3j,«nf^5 ^mwr\ mi i vnfa 

cTW^T^Rl 7 !. €t^ i 

Thus the order of the evolution 

Order of evolution 0 f the Tanmatras as here referred to 
of the Tanirult.ras. 

is as follows :— 

(Tanias Ahankara) 

'I 

sr*5c^ra 

u 

«recp*n^ 

I 

i 

I 

The evolution of the Tanmatras has been variously 
described in the Puranas and the 
Different views <*f Smriti Literature. These divergent 
Tanmstrir " f views can briefly be brought under 

two classes.: those who derive the 
Tanmatras from the Bhfitas and those who derive the 
Tanmatras from the Ahankara and Bhutas from them. 
Some of these Schools have been spoken of in the Barabara 
Muni’s commentary on the Tattwatraya—a treatise 
on the Ramanuja Philosophy and have been already 
explained in a systematic way by Dr. B. N. Seal. I 
therefore refrain from repeating them needlessly. About 
the derivation of the Tanmatras I further add that all 
the other Sankhya treatises, the KarikS, the Kaumudi, 
tie- Tattwa VaisaradI, the Sutra and Pravachana Bhaebya, 

the Siddhantachandrika, Sutrarthabodhini, the Raj- 

martanda and the Maniprabha seem to be silent. 
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Farther speaking of the Tanmatras, Vijnana Bhikshu 
says that— 


*r an^rn *nfa & ®r «^i<yifayffa*r. n 


The Tanmatras are only in unspecialised forms, they 
therefore can neither be felt nor perceived in any way by 
the senses of ordinary men. This is that indeterminate 
state of matter in which they can never be distinguished 
one from the other, and they cannot be perceived to be 
possessed of different qualities or specialised in any way. 
It is for this that they are called Tanmatras, ?.<?., when 
their only specialization is a mere thatness. The Yogis 
alone can perceive them. 

Now turning towards the further evolution of the 
grosser elements from the Taumatras, 
Gen6 «^m« f tll<? we see that there is a great diver- 

grosser atoms. » 

gence of view here also, some of 
which are shown below. Thus Vachaspati says:— 

TOiwnayftita:wpinwwN fcw i 

Tfipnwit i 


aasWTft nf?>3 fafifU JJTT^IT’SW I I* 44. 

Thus here we find that the Akasa atom has been 
generated simply by the Akasa Tan matra; the Vayu atom 
has been generated by two Tanmatras, Sabda and Sparsa, 
of which the Sparsa. appears there as the chief. The 
Tejas atom has been developed from the Sabda, Sparsa 
and Mpa Tanmatras though the RV » predommant 
in the -roup. The Ap atom has been developed from the 
four TanmStras, Sabda, Spn* B4p» and Rasa, though 
Rasa is predominant in the group, and the .art 1 or Kshiti 
atom has been developed from the 5 Tanmatras, though 
the Gandha Tanmatra is predominant in t e group. 
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Now the Yoga Varttika agrees with Vachaspati in all 

_ these details but differs from it onlv 

Vijfiana Bhikehu’s . , r. % 

view. iu this that it says that the Akasa 

atom has been generated from the 

6abda Tanmatra with an accretion from Bhutadi, whereas 

\achaspati says that the Akasa atom is generated simply 

by the Akasa Tanmatra only. Thus the Yoga Varttika 

says :—ismggifam i 

Nagesa however takes a slightly different view and 
says that to produce the gross atoms, 

Nagesn’s view. 

from the Lanmatras, an accretion of 
Bhiltadi as an accompanying agent is necessary at everv 
step; so that we see that the Vayu atom is produced from 
these three : Sabda 4 6paraa 4 accretion from Bhutadi. Tejas 
atom = $abda -f $parsa -f K upa 4 accretion from Bhutadi. 
A p atom = Sabda 4 Sparsa 4 Hu pa 4 R asa 4 accretion from 
Bh&tadi. Kshiti atom = &abda4^parsa 4 Rupa 4 Rasa 
4 Gaudha4accretion from Bhutadi. Thus he says :_ 

1 refrain from giving the \ ishnu Burana view which 
has also been quoted in the Yoga 

Views referred to , r . ® 

in Dr. Seal's treatise. * ai’ttika and the view of a certain 

school of Vedantists mentioned in the 

Tattwa Nirftpana and referred to and described iu the 


Tattwatrava, as Dr. B. N. Seal has already described 
them in his article. 

We see thus that from comes the five Tan- 

matras wdiich can be compared to the 
Tanmatras and the r 

Vaishesbika atoniB. V aisheshika atoms as they have no 

parts and neither grossuoss nor visible 
differentiation. Some differentiation has of course already 
beg in in the Tanmatras as they are called $abda, 6parsa, 
Rftpa, Rasa aud Gaudha which therefore may be said to 
belong to a class akin to the grosser elements of Akasa, 




Vayu, Tejas, Ap and Kshiti, so the Bhashya also says, 

The next one, the Paramanu, which is gross in its 

nature and is generated from the 
The £ros8 atoms, rn i • 1 • i • 

lanmatras which exist m it as parts 

(WTraregai:) may be compared with the Trasarenu of the 

Vaisheshikas or with the atoms of Dalton. Thus the 

Yoga Varttika says i 

qfaqtq^wj: i 


The Bhashya also says qr«mn: III. 52. 

The Sutra also notes qw*;: qT.^^i^smq3ftqm:. I. 40. 
The third form is gross water, air, fire, etc., which is 
said to belong to the class, 

water, etc. I cannot express it better than by 

quoting a passage from NageSa: The 
hearing of the remarks of the Bhashya is this that in the 
Tanmatras there exist the specific differentiation that 
constitute the five elements, kshiti, etc. By the combina¬ 
tion of the five Tanmatras, the kshiti atom is generated 
and by the conglomeration of these gross atoms gross 
earth is formed. So again by the combination of the 
four Tanmatras the water atom is formed and the 
Conglomeration of these water atoms make the gross water. 

^^Tfinr^pffqgrT??nS: nwz qftwr: 

Wf q^3J^qfSf»«irT I crq 

toww: 7hn: TOaranfe: i ^ 

There is however another measure which is called the 
measure of tfc*i which belongs to Akasa for example. 
Now these Paramanus or atoms are not mereh atoms 


of matter but they contain within 
o?th/a Elemente themselves those particular qualities 
by virtue of which they appear, as 
pleasant, unpleasant or passive to us ^ we have been 
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able to express ourselves well, I believe it has been made 
clear that when the inner and the outer proceed from one 
source, the ego and the external world do not altogether 

differ in nature from the inner ; both have been formed by 

the collocation of the Gunas i 

The same book which in the inner .microcosm is written in 
the language of ideas has been in the external world written 
in the language of matter. So in the external world we 
have all the grounds of our inner experience, cognitive as 
well as emotional, pleasurable as well as painful. The 
modifications of the external world are onlv translated 

into ideas and feelings ; it is therefore that these Paramanus 
are spoken of as endowed with feelings. Thus the Karika 
says :— 

n rvq n 

*rq?Tfor 

i 

^ qqf fern fqftqi: 

I**: ? i ^ tm, forte: *«**§, ssnqransnteg 

an^n:, rwn: *m:i 

^Itt sw: ’*r f n*fte<n:> fwwMiTjuw hs^r 

faster «f<r i i 

d'flMiftj g w^rfafk: wq^teTiifar i 
^TT-J^q^r 5<sjfaitel vfa 1} 

The Vishnu Purana also says :— 

<T^^rgfastelfar ^faifaUrtetfa^ j 
*r Wflfalfif sfter^ *r ijstqTfatfo*; ii 
Thus we see that here is another difference between 
the Tamnatras and the Paramanus. The former cannot be 
perceived to be endowed with the feeling elements as the 
latter. Some say that it is not however true that the 
Tamnatras are not endowed with the feeling elements^ but 
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they cannot be perceived by any one except the 
Yogis ; thus it is said :—qw<<*nr^^jq eft 
i The Tan mat r as also possess differentiated 
characters, but they can be perceived only by the Yogis ; 
but this is not one of universal admission. 

Now these Paramanus cannot further be evolved iuto 
any other different kind of existence 

The particular form 0 1’ c\r\\^ (*T fnUWflfa). We see 

of evolution with the 4 * 

atoms. that the Paramauus though they have 

been formed from the Tanmatras 

resemble them only in a very remote way and are therefore 

placed in a separate stadium of evolution. 

Now with the Bhutas we have the last stadium or 
stage of the evolution of Gunas. The course of evolution 
however does not cease here but continue ceaselessly 
as ever, but by its process no new stadium of existence 
is generated, but the product of the evolution is such 
that in it the properties of the gross elements which com¬ 
pose its constitution can be found directly. This is what 
is called as distinguished from the Tatt.wantara- 

parinama spoken above. The evolution of the Visheshas 
from the Avisheshas is always styled as as 

opposed to the evolution that takes place among the 
Visheshas themselves which is called or evolution 

by. change of qualities. Now these atoms ol Pararnauus 
of Kshiti, Ap, Tej, Marut or Akasa conglomerate together 
and form all sentient or non- sentient bodies of the world. 
The different atoms of earth, air, fire, water, etc., conglo¬ 
merate together and form the different animate bodies 
such as cow, etc., or inanimate bodies such a- jug, etc., and 
vegetables like the tree, etc. These bodies are built up by the 
conglomerated units of the atoms in such a way that they 
are almost in a state of fusion and lose themselves into the 
whole in a state of combination which has been styled as 
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In such a combination the parts do not 
stand independently but only hide themselves as it were 
in order to manifest the whole body, so that by the 
conglomeration of the particles we have what may be 
called a body, which is resrarded as a quite different thing 
from the atoms of which they are composed. These 
bodies change with the different sorts of change or arrange¬ 
ment of the particles, according to which the body may be 
spoken of as “ one,” “ large,” “small,” tangible or possessing 
the quality of action. There are some philosophers 
who hold the view that a body was really nothing except 
the conglomeration of the atoms ; but they must be 
altogether wrong here since they have no right to ignore 
the “ body,” which appear.- with all its specific qualities 
and attributes before them ; moreover, if they ignore the 
body they have to ignore almost everything for the atoms 
themselves are not visible. 

Again these atoms though so much unlike the 

Vaisheshika atoms since they contain 
unitedaetivity of th ‘l Tanmatras of a different nature as 

Gunas in a process of constituents and thus differ 

genesis. 

from the simpler atoms of the Vaishe- 
shikas, compose the constituents of all inorganic, organic or 
animal bodies in such a wav that there is no break of 
harmony—no opposition between them—but on the contrary, 
when any of the Gunas existing in the atoms and their 
conglomerations becomes prominent, the other Gunas 
though their functions are different from it. yet do 
not run counter to the prominent Guna but conjointly 
with the prominent Guna help it to form the specific 
modification for the experiences of the Purusha. In 
the production of a thing the different Gunas do 
not choose different independent courses for their 
^volution, but join together and effectuate themselves ii) 



the evolution of a single product. Thus we see also that 
when the atoms of different gross elements possessing diffe¬ 
rent properties and attributes conglomerate together their 
difference of attributes does not produce a confusion but 
by a common teleology they unite in the production of the 
particular substances (see IV. 14). 

Thus we see that the bodies or things composed by 
The Dharma Pari- the collocation of the atoms in some 
" ama * sense differ from the atoms them¬ 

selves and in another are only identical with the atoms 
themselves. We see therefore that the appearance of the 
atoms as bodies or things differs with the change of 
position of the atoms amongst themselves. So we can 
say that the change of the appearauce of things and bodies 
only shows the change of the collocation of the atoms, 
there being always a change of appearance in the bodies 
consequent on every change of the position of the atoms. 
The former therefore is only an explicitude in appearance 
of the change that takes place in the substance itself; for 
the appearance of a thing is only an explicit aspect of the 

very selfsame thing—the atoms • thus the trrej says :_ 

qfafafasrr q* , often it 

happens that the change of appearance of a thing or a 
body, a tree or a piece of cloth lor example can be marked 
only after a long interval. This however only shows that 
the atoms of the body had been continually changing and 
consequently the appearance of the body or the thing also 
had been continually changing; for otherwise we can in 
no way account for the sudden change ol appearance. All 
re continually changing—the constituent collocation 
of atoms—and their appearances. Iu the smallest particle 
of time or ^ the whole universe undergoes a change. 
Koch moment or the smallest particle of time only the 
manifestation of that particular change. Time therefore 
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has not a separate existence in this philosophy as in the 
Vaisheshika but it is only identical with the smallest amount 
of change— viz., that of an atom of its own amount of space. 
Now here the appearance is called the vft and that parti¬ 
cular arrangement of atoms or Gunas which is the basis 
of the particular appearance is called the The change 
of appearance is therefore called the i 

Again this change of appearance can be looked at 


from two other aspects which though 
not intrinsically different from the 


Laksbana and Avas< 
tkS Parinftma. 


change of appeavance have their own special points of 
view which make them remarkable. These are Lakshana 
Parinama (iwlTOl) or Avastlm Parinama {vm- 
tfcmn). Taking the particular collocation of atoms 
in a body for review, we see that all the subsequent 
changes that take place in it are existing only in a latent 
way °in it which will however be manifested in future. 
All the previous changes of the collocating atoms are not 
also lost but exist only in a sublatent way in the particular 
collocation of atoms present before us. For the past changes 
are not at all destroyed but preserved in the peculiar 
and particular collocation of atoms of the present moment. 
For had not the past changes taken place the present 
could not have come. The present had held itself hidden 
in the past just as the future is hidden within the present. 
It therefore only comes into being with the unfolding 
of the past which therefore exists only in a sublatent 

form in it. 

It is on account of this that we see that a body comes 
into being and dies away. This birth 

Continued. or though it is really subsumed 

under the change of appearance has its own special aspect, 
on account of which it has been given a separate name 
as Lakshana Parinama considers the 
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three stages of an appearance—the unmanifested when it 
exists in the future, the manifested moment of the 
present, and the past when it has been manifested, 
lost to view but conserved and kept in all the onward 
stages of the evolution. Thus when we say that a 
thing has not yet come into being, that it has just come 
into being, and that it is no longer, we refer to this 
Lakshana Parinama which records the history 

of the thing in future, present and past, which are only the 
three different moments of the same thing according to its 
different characters, as unmanifested, manifested and 
manifested past but conserved. 

Now it often happens that though the appearance of 
a thing is constantly changing owing 
Continued. ^ continual change of the atoms 

that compose it, yet the changes are so fine and infini¬ 
tesimal that they cannot be marked by any one except the 
Yogis; for though there may be going on structural 
changes tending towards the final passing away of that 
structure and body into another structure and body which 
greatly differs from it yet they may not be so remarkable 
to us, who can take note of the bigger changes alone. 
Taking therefore two remarkable stages of the things the 
difference between which may he so notable as to justify 
us to call the later one the dissolution or destruction of 
the former, we assert that the thing has suffered growth 
and decay in the interval, during which the actual was 
passing into the sublatent and the potential was 
tending towards actualization, This is wlut is eaded the 
Avastha Parinama or change of condition ^ uc 1 lovvevei 

does not materially differ from the i an tan 

' thus he held to he a mode of it. It is on account 

that a substance is called new or old, g| own 01 • 

Thus in explaining the illustration given m the .13 ias.iya 
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of the “ i ftrtTOwrci 

srqfa i ^ramrci^rcT ^fcT," the ^oga A art.tika 

gays :—TOHKTqfalficTOj ifu^^T Bqqfa 

smqftqiTOq H^T^qq^: i 

It is now time for us to look once more to the relation 
of substance and *f4r, its quality or appearance. 

The to?T or substance is that which remains common to 
the latent (as having passed over or 
Dharmi and Dliarma. 3^), the rising (the present or 

and the unpredicable (future or wrf*r) 
characteristic qualities of the substance. 

The substance (take for example, Earth), has the power 
of existing in the form of particles of dust, a lump or a 
jug by which water may be carried. Now taking the 
stage of lump for review we may think of its previous 
stage, that of particles of dust, as being latent, and its 
future stage as jug as the unpredicable. The earth we see 
here to be common to all these three stages which have 
come into being by its own activity and consequent 
changes. Earth here is the common quality which re¬ 
mains unchanged in all these stages and so relatively 
constant among its changes as particles, lump and jug. 
This Earth therefore is regarded as the tuff, characterised 
one, the substance ; and its stages as its W or qualities. 
When this to! or substance undergoes a change from a 
stage of lump to a stage of jug, it undergoes what is 
called vHiqfam or change of quality. 

But its as the shape of the jug may be thought to have 
itself undergone a change—inasmuch as it has now come into 
being, from a state of relative non-being, latency or unpredi¬ 
ctability. This is called the siTOTCfom of the TO* or qualities 
as constituting TO. This TO is again suffering another change 
as new or old according as it is just produced oris gradually 
running towards its dissolution, and this is called the 
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or change of condition. These three however are 
not separate from the but 

Continued. are only aspects of it; so it may be 

said that the wit or substance directly 
suffers the wrftw? and indirectly the and the 

The ^ however suffers the directly. 

The object which has suffered can be looked at 

from another point of view, that of change of state, viz., 
growth and decay. Thus we see that though the atoms of 
Kshiti, Ap, etc., remain unchanged, they are constantly 
suffering changes from the inorganic to the plants and 
animals, and from thence again back to the inorganic. 
There is thus a constant circulation of changes in which 
the different atoms of Kshiti, Ap, Tej, Vayu and Akasa 
remaining themselves unchanged are suffering 
as they are changed from the inorganic to plants and 
animals and back again to the inorganic. These different 
states or as inorganic, etc., again^ according as they are 
not yet, now, and no longer or passed over, are suffering 
the There is also the of these 

states according as any one of them (the plant state for 
example), is growing or suffering decay towards its dissolu¬ 
tion. 

This circulation of the cosmic matter in general 

applies also to all particular things 

The evolutionary sav the jug, the cloth, etc.; the order 
process constant. J ’ 

of evolution here will be that of 

powdered particles of earth, lump of earth, the earthen 
jug, the broken halves of the jug and again the powdered 
earth. As the whole substance has only one identical 
evolution, these different states only happen in order of 
succession, the occurrence of one characteristic being dis¬ 
placed by another characteristic which r omes after it 
immediately. We thus see that one substance may undergo 
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endless changes of characteristic in order of succession; 
and along with the change of characteristic or we 
have the and the ’snrsnqft'OFr as old or new 

which is evidently one of infinitesimal changes of growth 
and decay. Thus Vachaspati gives the following beauti¬ 
ful example—ehl«n5N 

fafrretsqsP*: i (A peasant 
stocks quantities of paddy for many years, and the 
parts of these become so fragile that by the merest 
touch these become powdered into dust. Such changes 
could never happen with new paddy. Thus, it is to be 
admitted that in successive moments, this change must 
have continued to work from subtler beginnings to the 
grossest ones, which were found to manifest themselves 
after a great lapse of time as in the case of the paddy 
we have spoken of.) 

We now see that the substance has neither past nor 
future, the appearances or the qualities 
The substance.. only are manifested in time by virtue 
of which the substance also is spoken 
of as varying and changing temporally, just as a line 
remains unchanged in itself but acquires different 
significances according as one or two zeroes are placed on 
its right side. The substance—the atoms of fafh, ^q, ffar, 
etc., by various changes of quality appear as the 
manifold varieties of cosmical existence. There is no in¬ 
trinsic difference between one thing and another but only 
changes of character of one and the same thing; thus the 
gross elemental atoms like the water and earth particles 
acquire various qualities and appear as the various juices 
of all fruits and herbs. Now in analogy to the arguments 
stated above, it will seem that even a qualified thing or 
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appearance may be relatively regarded as the substance 
when it is seen to remain common to various other modi¬ 
fications of that appearance itself. Thus a jug which may 
remain common in all its modifications of colour may be 
regarded relatively as the or substance of all these 
special appearances or modifications of the same appearance. 

We remember that the Gunas which are the final 
substratum of all the grosser particles 

Gmms always m a are a ] wa y S j n a state of commotion 
state of commotion. J 

and always evolving in the manner 

stated before, for the sake of the experiences and the 

final realisation of the Purusha, the only teleology of 

the Prakriti. Thus the vim says ?f 

Tpnfrrcqftre?* i gwew i g 

i III. 13. 

The pioneers of modern scientific evolution have 
indeed tried scientifically to observe 
some of the stages of the growth of 
the inorganic, and the animal world 
into the man, but they do not give 
Theirs is more an experimental assertion 
of facts, than a metaphysical account of it. According 
to Darwin the general form of the evolutionary process 
is that which is accomplished by “ V ery slight variations 
which are accumulated by the effect of natural selection.” 
And according to a later theory, we see that a new species 
is constituted all at once by the simultaneous appearance of 
several new characters very different from the old, But 
why this accidental variation, this seeming departure from 
the causal chain, comes into being the evolutionists 
cannot explain. But the Sankhya Patanjala doctrine 
explains it from the standpoint of teleology or the 
final goal inherent in all matter, so that it may be 
serviceable to the Purusha. To be serviceable to the Purusha 


Comparison with 
modern theories of 
evolution of Darwin. 


any reason for it. 
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is the one moral purpose in the whole Prakriti and its 
manifestations in the whole material world, which guides 
the course and direction of the smallest particle of 
matter. From the scientific point of view the Sankhya 
Patanjala doctrine is very much in the same place as 
the modern scientists for it does not explain the 
cause of the accidental variation noticed in all the stages 
of evolutionary process from any physical point of view 
based on the observation of facts. 

But it goes much to the credit of the Patanjala 
doctrine that they explain this 

m a U on" of'' t In to ms accidental variation, this 

and the teleology of or unpredicability of the onward 
Prakriti. 1 . . 

course of evolution from a moral 
point of view, the view of teleology, the serviceability of the 


Purusha. They however found that this teleology should 
not be used to usurp all the nature and function of 
matter. By virtue of the Rajas or .energy we find that 
the atoms are always moving and it is to this movement 
of the atoms in space that all the products of 
evolution are accountable. We have found that the 
difference between the juices of cocoauut, palm, Bel, 
Tinduka (Diospyros Embryopteries) Amalaka (Emblic 
Myrobalan) can all be accounted for by the particular 
and peculiar arrangement, of the atoms of earth and 
water alone, by their stress and strain alone; and we 
see also that the evolution of the organic from the 
inorganic is also due to this change of position of the 
atoms themselves; for the unit of change is the change 
of an atom of its own dimension of spatial position. 
There is always the transformation of energy from the 
inorganic to the organic and back again from the organic. 
So that the differences among things are only due to the 
different stages which they occupy in the scale of evolution, 
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as different expressions of tfye transformation of energy; 
but virtually there is no intrinsic difference among things 
*rS‘ • the change of the collocation of atoms only 

changes the potentiality into actuality, for everywhere 
throughout this changing world, there is the potentiality of 
everything for everv thing. Thus V&chaspati writes : 
f% qifauifcnfr wqftraiu- 

oit i wnftct ^re^q^m 

i cfen ^nqrr^Tt qf^infw 

n q^nftft I qq ^sFRl^Tt 

mfanfotf fa** ?mm- 

i («ira *m III. 1L) 

Looked at from the point of view of the Gunas, there 
is no intrinsic difference between 

Evolution is quaff- things, though there is a thousand 
fied by the place in ... - V£p v 

which the thing exists. manifestation oi differences, according 

to time, place, form and causality. 
The expressions of the Gunas, and the manifestations of the 
transformations of energy differ according to time, place, 
shape, or causality—which are the determining circum¬ 
stances and surrounding environments, which determine 
the modes of the evolutionary process; surrounding 
environments are also involved in determining this change 
and it is said that two Amalaka fruits placed in two 
different places undergo two different sorts .of changes in 
connection with the particular points ol place in which 
they are placed, and that if anybody transfers them 
mutually a Yogi can recognise and distinguish the one 
from the other by seeing the changes that the fruits 
have undergone in connection with then paiticular points 
of space—Thus the hto says : Two Amalaka fiuits ha\ing 
the same characteristic genus and specie^, tluii situation 
in two different points of space contributes to then 
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specific distinction of development so that they may be 
identified as this and that. When an Amalaka at a 
distance is brought before a man who was inattentive to it 
then naturally he cannot distinguish this Amalaka as 
being the distant one which has been brought before him 
without his knowledge. But right knowledge should be 
competent to discern the distinction ; and the sutra sa} s 
that the place associated with one Amalaka fruit is 
different from the place associated with another Amalaka 
at another point of space ; and the Yogi can perceive the 
difference of their specific evolution in association with 
their points of space; similarly the atoms also suffer 
different modifications at different points of space which 
can be perceived by I6wara and the Yogis. 

i ^Sfw*wfwq<t iyi 1 

ft i 1 

vr^r ..* *• 

.III.oS) 

Vachaspati again says : Though all cause is essentially 
all effects yet a particular cause takes 
Limitations by time, effect in a particular place, thus 
though the cause is the same still 
saffron grows in Kashmere and notin Panehala. So the rains 
do not come in summer, the vicious do not enjoy happiness. 
Thus in accordance with the obstructions of place, time, 
animal form, and instrumental accessories, the same cause 
does not produce the same effect, snufa w*i ** 
m tot nww tift wn *ro?hc: i ftat vsfif 

if 955WI 1 <rt ^ 

^k; tTu 1 wftfcnra 







^rgrc: i ? wv£ ^ ^i^t 

i (^mvrmlll. 15). 

Time space, etc., we see therefore are the limitations 
which regulate, modify and determine to a certain extent the 
varying transformations and changes and the seeming differ¬ 
ences of things, though in reality they are .all ultimately 
reducible to the three Gunas; thus Kasmere being the country 
of saffron it will not grow in the Panehala country even 
though the other causes of its growth were all present 
there;—here the operation of cause is limited by space. 

After considering the inorganic, vegetable and animal 
kingdoms as the three stages in the evolutionary process, our 
attention is at once drawn to their 
^Piant-lifoandanmial conception of the nature of relation of 
plantlife to animal life. To this point 
though I do not find any special reference in the Bhashya yet 
I am reminded of a few passages in the Mahabharat, which 
I think may be added as a supplement to the general 
doctrine of evolution according to the Sankhya Patanjala 
Philosophy as stated here. Thus the -Mahabharat says :— 

ii 

w ^ i 
11 

*rufrfa cT^mr gssfa g^ qT: 11 

gpqcn: lawn n 

grl: ! 


u 
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qsfi^nqq^T^q suftt’ i 

nm qqqqpn qrt: fqqfcr qp?q: 11 

fqKt^TcT s l 

qs<nfa MWHW1P* * firaft M 

Nilkantha in his commentary goes still further and 
savs that a hard substance called qsmfti also may be called 

li v i n g : _q^*prfq 3Tt4qim^J %PTccf ®9I*3lTcj | 

Here we see that the ancients had to a certain extent fore¬ 
stalled the discovery of Sir J. C. Bose that the life func¬ 
tions differed only in degree between the three classes, the 
inorganic, plants and animals. 

These are all however, only illustrations of tp&qfrnw 
(Dharma Parinama) for here there is no radical change in 
the elements themselves. The appear- 

D harm a Parinama anee 0 f qualities being due only to the 
of mind and the „ , , 

Bonsefl. different arrangement ol the atoms 

of the live gross elements. This change 
applies to the Visheshas only—the five gross elements 
externally and the eleven senses internally. How the inner 
microcosm, the Manas and the senses suffer this q?iiqfTqjiq 
we shall see hereafter, when we shall deal with the psy¬ 
chology of the Sankhya Patanjala doctrine. For the 
present it will just suffice here to say that the Chitta also 
suffers this change and is modified in a twofold mode; 
the patent in the form of the ideas and the latent, as the 
substance itself in the form of Sanskaras or impressions. 
Thus the says Cm i 

qarcu^T: qf^eT i % ^ q§q WflOTfa' 

qifqqq^qp^wqi: 

“ qftqnqto 

Suppression, characterization potentialisation, constant 
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change, life, movements, power are the characteristics of 
the mind besides consciousness. 

This as we have shown it, is essentially differ¬ 
ent from the of the Avisheshas which we 

have described above. This discussion about the evolution 
we cannot close without a review of the Sankhya view of 
causation. 

We have seen that the Sankhya Patanjala view holds 
that the effect is already existent in the cause but only in 
a potential form. ‘‘The grouping or collocation alone 
changes and this brings out the manifestation of the latent 
powers of the Gunas but without creation of anything 
absolutely new or non-existent.” This is the true 
theory as distinguished from the so-called theory 

of the Vedantists which ought more properly to be called the 
theory, for with them the cause alone is true, 
and all effects are illusory, being only impositions on 
the cause. For with them the material cause alone is 
true whereas all its forms and shapes are only illusory— 
focjnft UW i Whereas according 

to the Sankhya Patanjala doctrine all the appearauces or 
effects are true and they are due to the power which the 
substance has of transforming of itself into those various 
appearances and effects the operation 

of the concomitant condition or efficient cause serves only 
in effectuating the passage of one thing from potency to 
actualisation. 

Everything in the phenomenal world is but a special 
collocation of the Gunas; so that the change oL colloca¬ 
tion explains the diversity of the 
thingt. Considered from the point of 
vie\v & of the Gunas, as the things are all 
the same, so excluding that, the cause 
o! the diversity in things is the power which the Gunas 


All change ultimately 
reducible to the collo¬ 
cation of the Gunas. 
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have of-changing their particular collocations and thus as¬ 
suming various shapes. We have seen that the Prakriti 
unfolds itself through various stages—the Mahat called 
the great being—the Ahankara, the Tanmatras called the 
Avisheshas, the five gross elements and the eleven senses, 
called the Visheshas. Now the Linga at once resolves itself 
into the Ahankara and through it again into the Tanmatras. 

The Ahankara and the Tanmatras again resolve themselves 
into the senses and the gross elements and these again are 
constantly suffering thousand modifications called the 
according to the definite law of 
evolution fare). 

Now according to the Sankhya' Patanjala doctrine, the 
Sakti —power, force, and the Saktiman—the possessor of 
power or force are not different but 
Sakti and Saktiman. identical. So the Prakriti and all its 
emanations and modifications are 
of the nature of substantive entities as well as power or 
force. Their appearances as substantive entities and as 
power or force are but two aspects and so it will be erro¬ 
neous to make any such distinction as the substantive 
entity and its power or force. That which is the sub¬ 
stantive entity is the force and that which is the force 
is the substantive entity. Of course for all popular pur¬ 
poses we cau indeed make some distinction but that dis¬ 
tinction is only relatively true. Thus when we say that 
earth is the substantive entity and the power which it has 
of transforming itself into the produced form, lump or 
jug a& its attribute, we see on the one hand that no dis¬ 
tinction is really made between the appearance of the 
earth as jug and its power of transforming itself as 
the jug. As thi^ power of transforming itself into 
lump or jug, etc., always abides in the earth we say that 
the jug, etc., are also abiding in the earth, when the 
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power is in the potential state, we say that the jug 
is in the potential state, and when it is aetualised, we 
say that the jug has been aetualised. Looked at from 
the Tanmatric side the earth aud all the other gross ele¬ 
ments must have to be said to be mere modifications and 
as such identical to the power which the Tanmatras 
have of changing itself into them. The potentiality or 
actuality of any state is the mere potentiality or actuality 
of the power which its antecedent cause has of trans¬ 
forming itself into it. 

Looked at from this point of view it will be seen 

that the Prakriti though a substantial 

Prakriti viewed us entity is yet a potential power which 

potentiality and ac- j g being aetualised as its various mo- 
tuality and conserva- ° 

tiou of energy. difications as the Avisheshas and the 

Visheshas. Being of the nature of 
power, the movement by which it actualizes itself is im¬ 
manent within itself and not caused from without. The 
operation of the concomitant conditions is only manifested 
in removing the negative barriers by which the power was 
stopped or obstaeled from actualising itself. It being of 
the nature of power, its potentiality means that it is kept 
in equilibrium by virtue of the opposing tendencies that 
are inherent within it, which serve as one another’s ob¬ 
struction and are therefore called the Of course 

it is evident that there is uo real or absolute distinction 
between aud W&lrft ; they may be called so 

°uly relatively, for the same tendency which may appear 
as the of some tendencies may prove as the 

37 RA elsewhere. The example that is chosen to ex¬ 
plain the nature of the Prakriti and its modifications con¬ 
ceived as power tending towards actuality tiorn potentialitv 
hi the is that of a sheet of water enclosed by tem¬ 

porary walls within a field but always tending to run out 
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of it. As soon as the temporary wall is broken in some 
direction, the water rushes out itself, and what one has to do 
is to break the wall at a particular place. The Prakriti 
also is the potential for all the infinite diversity of things 
of the phenomenal world, but the potential tendency of 
all these mutually opposed and diverse things cannot be 
actualised all at once. By the concomitant conditions 
when the barrier of a certain tendency is removed, it at 
once {Lctualises itself into its effect and so on. 

From any cause we can expect to get any effect, only 
if the necessary barriers can be removed, for everything 
is everything potentially, it is only 
Continued. necessary to remove the particular 

barrier which is obstructing the power from actualiz¬ 
ing itself into that particular effect towards which it is 
always potentially tending. Thus Nandi who was a man 
is at once turned into a god for his particular merit which 
served to break all the barriers of the potential tendency 
of his body towards becoming divine, so that the barriers 
being removed the potential power of the Prakriti oi his 
body at once actualises itself into the divine body. 

The Vyasa Bhashya mentions four sorts of concomit¬ 
ant conditions which can serve to break the barrier in a 
)»articular way and thus determine the 
Concomitant Cau- moc { e or form of the actualisations of 
the potential. There are (1) tn place, 
(•2) ^rw time, (8) form and constitution of a thing ; 
thus from a piece of stone, the shoot of a plant cannot 
eorne out, for the arrangement of the particles in stone is 
suc h that it will oppose and stand as the barrier of 
its potential tendencies to develop into the shoot of a plant; 
of course if these barriers could be removed, say bv the 
will of God, as Vijnana Bhikslm say , then it is not impos¬ 
sible that a shoot of a plant may come out of a piece of 
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stone— 

^T^n^fq VPFiq j 

^ftrlTfq ftw^i iifacT vrt^^ faqfaaT^n—By the will 
of God poison may be turned into nectar and nectar into 
poison. 

According to the Sankhya Patanjala theory merit 
can only be said to accrue from those actions which lead to a 
man’s salvation and from the 

Merit or demerit ns c . u j^ e opposite courses of conduct-. 

concomitant causes. 1 

AY hen it is said that these can remove 
the barriers of the Prakriti and thus determine its modifica¬ 
tions it amounts almost to saying that the modifications of 
the Prakriti are being regulated by the moral conditions of 
man. According to the different stages of man’s moral 
evolution, different kinds of merits? or accrue and 

these again regulate the various physical and mental 
phenomena according to which a man may be affected 
either pleasurably or painfully. It must however 

be always remembered that the w and are also 

the productions of Prakriti and as such cannot affect 
it except by behaving as the cause for the removal 
of the opposite obstructions—the W for removing 

the obstructions of W* and of Vijnana 

Bhikshu and Nagesha agree here in saying that the 
modifications due to ^ and ^ are those which 
affect the bodies and senses. What they mean is* 
possibly this, that it is TO or TO* alone which guides 
the transformations of the bodies and senses of all living 
beings in general and the Yogis. 

Continuer!. Thus we see that Nahusha's ^ 

or demerit stopped the fillings of the 
materials of his heavenly body from the five giosb elements 
and those of his heavenly senses from the Ahankara. YVe 
find in another place that Vachaspati gi^e> the example 
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(tho virtuous enjoys happiness) as an illus¬ 
tration of fafau or Cause of ^ and W 4 *? as controlling 
the course of the development of Prakriti. We therefore 
see that the sphere of (merit) and (demerit) 

lies in the helping of the formation of the particular 
bodies and senses (from the gross elements and 

Ahankara respectively) suited to all living beings 
according to their stages of evolution and their 
growth, decay or other sorts of their modifications as 
pleasure, pain and as illness or health also. Thus 
it is by his particular merit that the Yogi can get his 
special body or men or animals can get their new bodies 
after leaving the old ones at death. Thus Yoga Varttika 
says—“ Merit by removing the obstructions of demerit 
causes the development of the body and the 

senses:—^t- 
i and Nagesha says :—^*T5ufuqfhucuqf 

rjqsfaURfu i ^jqqft^unqrfl 

qu tfuqffttawwOT zzvnn ^ ^tfn?nufq tf PgroV. 

qmoraifa: q^RfWjnPf *. 

. xri itffaKi cu^^it^nr^qritfq qqu qfj^qjRnu 

qfaqu i Later on he says again—qq w*qrqqnquTT^lTi 
PiPrwsr i q^ ^q**Psfq q^nq^ur^r ufafaTf i 
As for Ifiwara I do not remember that the uisreur or the 
Sutras ever mention him as having anything to do in 
the controlling of the modifications 
ttwara, of the Prakriti by removing the 

barriers, but all the later commentators 
agree in holding him responsible for the removal oi all 
barriers in the way of Prakritps development. So that 
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Iswara lies as the root cause of all the removal of barriers 
including those that are effected by W and Thus 

says wrtPmwi ^ j >e . ffoc j 

stands as the cause of the removal of such obstacles in the 
Prakriti as may lead to the production of merit or demerit. 

Yoga Varttika and Nageska agree in holding Iswara 
responsible for the removal of all obstacles in the way of 
the evolutiou of Prakriti 
^w. i 


It is on account of god that we can do good or bad 
actions and thus acquire, merit or demerit. Of course 

God is not active and cannot cause any motion in Prakriti. 
But he by his very presence causes the obstacles, as the 

barriers in the way of Prakrifci's development to be 
removed in such a way that he stands ultimately responsible 
for the removal of all obstacles in the way of Prakriti's 
development and thus also of all obstacles in the way of 
men's performance of good or bad deeds; Man's good or 
bad deeds or . W or serve to remove 

the obstacles of the Prakriti in such a way as to result in 
pleasurable or painful effects; but it is by god's help 
that- the barriers of the Prakriti are removed and it 
yields itself in such a way that a man may perform the 
good or bad deeds according to his desire. Nilkantba 
however by his quotations in explanation of 800/2, Santi- 
parva leads us to suggest that he regards god's will as 
wholly responsible for the performance of our good or 
bad actions. For if we lav stress on his quotation tnsr ^ ^ 

fasftaffr, it appears that he whom God wants to 
raise is made to perform good actions and he whom 
God wants to throw downwards is made to commit bad 
actions. But this will indeed be a very bold idea as it 
will nullify even the least vestige of freedom and 
12 
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responsibillity of our actions and is unsupported by the 
evidence of other commentators Vijfiaua Bhikshu also says 
with reference to this Sruti in his Vijnanamrita Bhashya III. 

1 .ntfs; 

; So we take the of lswara only in a 

general way to mean the help that is offeied by Him in 
removing the obstruction of the external world in such a 
way that it may be possible for a man to practically 
perform the meritorious acts in the external world. 

qn»qi w #n: 

Santiparva. 300/2. 

Nilkantha writes thus:—-tnyyi q u 

sftmq ’srsisTsgr^fisrfcmw’r. W- 

Qnotation from Nil- «*t qi ’SUrH 

kantha. 

II 

*j 6 -J» ' i. 

f¥ aPHW *38 H«tfWT?rt 

qn^wirTO ^ i gsn infe^wi 

3 fmH «fir vrarcroPwi 

^rararor** TOT»r i 

la rapport of oiu* view we also find that it is by god's 

influence that the unalterable nature 

Position of Iswara 0 f the ex f, ema ] world is held fast and 
in the Universe. ,. . . , « 

a limit imposed on the powers ot 

man in producing changes in the external world. Thus 
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Vacbaspati in explaining the says jt ^ siviitftf 
TrarftfH i ^tsiTfT ^p«p?r rrai 

sfbi n <sra?r jjaranm^rswwm: <?w!rc«f ^rawfiraf«g- 
WW?=ir i 

Man may indeed acquire unlimited powers of producing 
anv changes they like, for the powers ol objects as they 
are changeable according to the difference of class, space, 
time and condition, are not permanent, and so it is proper 
that they should act in accordance with the desire of the 
Yogi y but there is a limitation on their will by the com¬ 
mand of god—thus far and no further. 

Another point in our favour is this that the Yoga 
philosophy differs from the Sankhya mainly iu this that 
the Purusbartha or serviceability to the Parasha is only the 
aim or end of the evolution of Prakriti and not actually the 
agent which removes the obstacles of the Prakriti in such a 
way as to determine its course as this cosmical process of 
evolution. Purushartha is indeed the aim for which the 
process of evolution exists ; for this manifold evolution 
in all its entirety affects the interests of the Purusha 
alone ; but that does not prove that this its teleology 
can really guide the evolution in its particular lines so 
as to ensure the best possible mode of serving all the 
interests of the Purusha, for this teleology being 
immanent in the Prakriti is essentially non-intelligent. 
Thus Vacbaspati says 1 *** TO"** 

tm: i fraww * traw. i 

The Sankhva however hopes that this immanent 
teleology in Prakriti acts like a blind instinct and is able 
to guide the course of its evolution in all its manifold 
lines in accordance with the best possible * eruce 0 f 


Purusha. 

The Patanjala view, as we have seen, 
Iswara removed all obstacles of Prakidi 


maintains that 
in such a wav 

v 
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that this teleology may find scope for its realisation. 

Tlius Sutrarthabodhini of Narayana 
Continued. Tirtha says :—According to atheistic 

Sankhya the future serviceability of 
the Purusha alone is the mover of the Prakriti. 

But with us theists the serviciability of the Purusha 
is the object for which the Prakriti moves. It is 
merely as an object that the serviceability of the 
Purusha may be said to be the mover of the Prakriti. 

sauftor inroir: i g wm 

uWn i ^**f*?%i IV 3. 

As regards the connection of and however, 

both Sankhya and Patanjala agree according to Vijnaim 
Bhikshu in denying the interference of Iswara ; it is 
the movement of Prakriti bv virtue of the immanent 
teleology that connects itself naturally to the Purusha 

fRpept I ( feT!l»fT*?Wrej 

1.12. P. 84) 

To recapitulate, we see that there is an immanent 
teleology in the Prakriti which connects it with the 
Pumshas. This teleology is however 
fteoapitn lotion. blind and cannot choose the suitable 
lines of development and cause the 
movement of the Prakriti along them for its fullest 
realisation Prakriti itself though a substantial entity 
is also essentially of the nature of conserved energy 
existing in the potential form but always ready to How 
out and aetualise itself only if it^owu immanent obstruc¬ 
tions are removed. Its teleology is powerless to remove 
its own obstruction. Clod by his very presence removes 
the obstacles, by which the Prakriti of itself moves in the 
evolutionary process and thus the teleology is realised ; 
for, the removal of obstacles by the influence of god takes 
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place in such a way that tbe teleology may get its fullest 
scope of realisation Realisation of the teleology means 
that the interests of the Purusha are seemingly affected 
and the Purusha appears to see and feel in a manifold way 
and after a long series of such experiences it comes to 
understand itself in its own nature and this being the last 
and final realisation of the teleology of the Prakrit! with 
reference to that Purusha all connections of the Prakriti 
witli such a Purusha at once ceases ,* the Purusha is then said 
to be liberated and the world ceases for him to exist, though 
it exists For the other unliberated Purushas, the teleology 
of the Prakriti with reference to whom have not been real¬ 
ised. So the world is both eternal and non-eternal i.e. 
its eternality is only relative and not absolute ( si 
vse \ smrms- 

qfa: i qqm ra: n IV.33.) 

OT3 i 

The Yoga philosophy lias essentially a practical tone 
and its object consists mainly in demonstrating the means 
of attaining salvation, oneness, the 

Ethical enquiry liberation of the Pnrusha. The 

the chief aim of the 

Yoga Philosophy. metaphysical theory which wt have 

discussed at some length though it is 

the basis which justifies its ethical goal is not itself the 
principal subject of Yoga discussion. It only mentions it 
incidentally so far as it becomes necessary tor it, in demons¬ 
trating its ethical views. We had first to explain the meta¬ 
physical theory, only because without understanding that, it 
was impossible for us to get a right conception ol theii 
ethical theories. It has now become time for us to direct 
our attention towards the right comprehend on ot the ethical 
theories of this philosophy. Uhitta 01 n.ml alwajs 
exists in the form of its states which are < ailed itv. ^ i iff is. 
These comprehend all tbe manifold states of consciousness 
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Chitta. 


of our phenomenal existence, and we cannot distinguish 
the states of consciousness from 
consciousness itself,for the conscious¬ 
ness is not something separate from its states; 
it exists in its states and passes away with their 
passing and submerges when they are submerged. 
It differs from the senses in this that they represent the 
functions and faculties whereas Chitta stands as the 
entity holding the conscious states with which we are direct¬ 
ly concerned. But the Chitta which we have thus described 
as existing only in its states is called the or 

as effect as distinguished from the or far? as cause. 

These Karana Chitta or Chittas as cause are all-pervading 
like the Akasa and are infinite in number, each being 
connected with each of the numberless Purushas or 
souls (“ qrj ^ farf 

i ^ ?T, qfawircnfa 

and also ( fom far} 

s?man V. 10. r ) The reason assigned for acknowledging such 
a Karana Chitta which must be all 
pervading, as is evident from the 
quotation, is that the Yogi can have 
the knowledge of all things all at once. 

Yaehaspati also says that this Chitta being essentially 
of the nature of is as all-pervading as the ego 

itself (^ 

w.) 

This Karana Chitta contracts or expands and appears 
as our individual Chittas in the 
Karana Chitta A various kinds of our bodies at the 

Knrya Chitta. successive rebirths. The Karana 

Chitta is always connected with the Purusha and 
appears contracted when the Purusha presides over the 


Reasons for ack¬ 
nowledging a KRrana 
chitta. 
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animal bodies and as relatively expanded when he 
presides over human bodies and more expanded when he 
presides ever the bodies of gods etc. 1 Ids contracted or 
expanded Chitta appears as our which always 

manifests itself as our states of consciousness. Alter death 
the Karana Chitta which is always connected with the 
Purusha manifests itself in the new body which is formed 
by the (filling in of uadd ou account of effective merit 
or demerit that the Purusha had apparently acquired. 

The formation of the liody as well as the contraction or 
expansion of the KSrana Chitta as the corresponding 
to suit it is duo to this The Yoga does not 

hold that the fax? has got a separate line astral body within 
which it may remain encased and may be transferred along 
with it to another body at rebirth after death. The Chitta 
being all-pervading, it appears at once to contract or expand 
itself to suit the particular body destined for it by its 
merit or demerit but there is no separate astral body. 

( ) swqfa. IV. 10. In reality the 

CTtqf'ITV as suc h always remains fag or all pervading; it is 
onlv its or that appears in a contracted or 

expanded form, according to the particular body which it 
may be said to occupy. 

The Sankhya view however does not regard the Chitta 
to be essentially fag but small or great 
Siinkhya view of according as the body it has to occu¬ 
py frrai: qfaw* 

fag fai g 

# ^ gfayw^far<rai ^ ^ 3 faff 1 (I\. 10.) 

faqnfa 

IV. 10. ) 

It is this fag which appears as the particular states 

of consciousness in which there 

l be natnve of Chitta. . ire both the knower and the known 
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reflected, and it comprehends them both in one state 
of consciousness. It must however be remembered 
that this Chitta ( fVrf ) is essentially a modification of 
Prakriti and as such is non- intelligent; but by the seeming 
reflection of the Purusha it appears as the knowur who 
is knowing a certain object, and therefore we see that 
in the states themselves are comprehended both the knower 
and the known. This Chitta is not indeed a separate 
Tattwa, but is the summed up unity of the 11 senses and 
the ego and also the five Pranas ( 
tramwr. qfomfw?: V. 10.) It thus stands for 

all that is Psychical in man ; the states of consciousness 
including the living principle in man represented by the 
activity of tlie five Pranas. 


It is the object of the Yoga to restrain the Chitta gra¬ 
dually from its various states and thus 
Kumna and Kun a gradually cause it to turn back to its 
original cause the which is 

all-pervading. The modifications of the into the 

states as the is due to its beiug overcome by its 

inherent Tam as and Rajas; so when the transformations of 
the Chitta into the passing states are arrested by concent¬ 
ration, there takes place a backward movement and the all- 
pervading state of the Chitta being restored to itself and all 


Tanias beiug overcome, the Yogi acquires omniscience and 
finally when this Chitta becomes as pure as the form 
of Purusha itself, the Pur sha becomes conscious of him¬ 
self and is liberated from the bonds of the Prakriti. 

”Pk e Yoga philosophy in the first chapter describee 
the Yoga for him whose mind is inclined towards 
trance-cognition. In the second chapter, is described the 
means by which one with an out-going mind fiiw) mav 

also acquire Yoga. In t,u ‘ chapter are described 

those phenomena which strengthen the iaitli of the Yogi 
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on the means described in the second chapter. In the 
fourth chapter is described the Kaivalya, absolute inde¬ 
pendence or oneness which is the end of all the Yoga 
practices. 

The describes the live classes of Chittas and 
comments upon their fitness for the 
Who are fit for Yoga leading to Kaivalya. Those 
are I. ( wandering ) II. 33 ( for- 
getful ) in. ( occasionally steady ) I \ . ( one 

pointed ) ( restrained ). The fanfari is characterised 

as wandering, because it is being always moved by 
the Rajas. This is that Chitta which is always moved to 
and fro by the rise of passions, the excess of which may 
indeed for the time overpower the mind and thus generate 
a temporary concentration, but it has nothing to do with 
the contemplative concentration required for attaining 
absolute independence. The man far from attaining 
any mastery of himself is rather a slave to his own 
passions aud is always being moved to and fro and 
oscillated by them. (See l.i. 1.2.) 

II. The is that which is overpowered by Tanias, 

or passions like that of anger etc. by which it loses its 
senses and always chooses the wrong course : ( 

1.1 1.2.) Swami Harihararanva suggests a beauti¬ 

ful example of concentration in this state as in the case 
some kinds of snake who become completely absorbed 
in the prey they are ready to pounce up^u. 

III. The fafo* ftra or distracted or occasionally 
steady chitta is that mind which rationally avoids the 
painful actions and chooses the pleasurable ones. Now 
none of these three kinds of mind can hope to attain that 
contemplative concentration called Yoga- Uiis last type of 
mind represents the ordinary }>eople who are sometimes 
tended towardsjgood aud are again drawn towards evil. 

18 
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Wh'-n SamSdh 
conics. 


IV. One pointed ( ) is that kind of mind in 

ttdiiek true knowledge of the nature of reality is brought 
before the mind and thereby the afflictions due to 
Nescience or false knowledgo are attenuated and the 
mind thus becomes favourable for attaining the ftfta 
or restrained state. All these come under the ^sTra 
type. 

V. The Nivodha or the restrained mind is that in 
which all the mental states are arrested. This leads to 
Kaivalya. 

Ordinarily our minds are engaged only in jHjreeption, 
inference etc.,—all those mental states which we all 
naturally possess. These our ordinary 
mental states are full of Rajas and 
Tamas. When the process of our 
ordinary mental states is arrested, the mind Hows with 
an abundance of in the <iJT3TcT Samadhi ; lastly when 
even the state is arrested, all possible states 

become arrested thereby. 

Another important fact which must be taken note of 
is the relation of the actual states of mind called the 
Vrittis with the latent states called 
Vritti & Samskarn. the Samskaras—the potency. When 

a particular mental state passes away 
into another, it is not altogether lost, but is preserved in 
the mind in a latent form as Samskaras which always 
are tryiug to manifest themselves in the actual form. 
The Vrittis or actual states thus are at once generating 
the Samskaras and they also are always tending to mani¬ 
fest themselves and actually generating similar Vrittis or 
actual states. There is a circulation from Vrittis to 
Samskaras and from them again to the Vrittis f 

vSo, the formation of fe>aroskaias and their conservation 
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are gradually being* strengthened by the habit of similar 
Vrittis or actual states, and their continuity is again 
guaranteed by the strength and continuity of these Sams- 
karas. The Samskaras are like the roots stuck deep in the 
soil which grow with the growth of the plant above, but 
even when the plant above the soil is destroyed the 
roots remain undisturbed and may again shoot forth as 
plants whenver they may get a favourable season. 

So, for a Yogi, it is not enough, if he arrests any particular 
class of mental states but lie must attain auch a habit 
of his restraint that the Sanaskara generated by his habit 
of restraint must be so strong as to overcome, weaken 
and destroy the Sanskara of those actual states which he 
has arrested by his contemplation. Unless by such a 
habit, the Sanskara of restraint ( vm* ) which is 

opposed to the Sanskaras of the restrained mental states 
become powerful and destroy the latter, the latter is 
sure to shoot forth again in favourable season into their 
corresponding actual states. 

The conception of Avidya or Nescience here is not nega¬ 
tive hut it has a definite positive aspect. It means that kind 
of knowledge which is opposed to true 
^ vidvg knowledge (> 

This is of four kinds (1) the thinking 
of the non-eternal world which is merely an effect as 
eternal; (2) the thinking of the impure 
n as the pure as for example the passions 

and the attractions that an woman's 
body may have for a man through which he thinks the im¬ 
pure body of the woman as pure, 
ill. (8) This also explaius the thinking of 

vice as virtue, of the undesiiable as the 
desirable ; and the thinking of pain as pleasure ; we know 
that fov a Yogi every phenomenal state ot existence 
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•is painful—^£f 

— 

A logi knows that attachment x\i\ to sensual and 
other objects can only give temporary pleasure for it is 
sure soon to be turned into pain. Enjoyment can never 
bring satisfaction, but only drags a man further and 
further into sorrows. 

(2) Again at the time of enjoying pleasures there 
is always seen also the suffering from pain in the form 
of aversion to pain ; for the tendency of aversion from 
pain can only result from the incipient memory of 
previous sufferings. Of course this is also qfiwFZ’.rcrm, 
but it differs from the former in this that in the case of 
'Z'M (Pleasure turned into pain) pleasure is turned 
into pain as a result of change or Parinama in the future 
whereas in this case the anxiety of pain is a thing of 
the present, happening, at one and the same time that 
a man is enjoying a pleasure. 

Enjoyment of pleasure or suffering from pain causes 
their impressions called or potencies and these again 
when helped by associations naturally 
create their memory and thence 
comes attainment or aversion, whence 
follows action, whence pleasure and pain and whence impres¬ 
sions, memory, attachment or aversion and again action 
and so forth. 

All states are the modifications of the three Gunas ; 

in every one of them the functions 
of all the three Gunas are seen 
which are contary to one another. 
These contraries are remarkable in 
thoir developed forms and these Gunas are seen to 
abide in various proportions and compose all our mental 


Painfulness 

Sanskftras. 


by 


Pain due fco the 
contrariety of and 
he functioning of 
the qualities. 
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Thus it is seen that a Yogi who wants to 
be released from pain once for all is very sensitive 
and is anxious to avoid even our so-called pleasures. 

( r) see II. 15 ( 

fenfu %CTT TTfucrrlTT^ ?cfT <J ^<*«I<T41W ^qi^t 

mm?? 

^ttct mm: 

*r$3*FtT i crempnf^n ^ ??i 

anew* jrfmrsnt i ) The wise have in this 
case a similarity to the eye-ball. As a thread of wool 
thrown into the eye pains by a mere touch, but not so by 
coming iuto contact with any other organ, so do these 
afflict the Yogi who is as tender as the eye-ball, but not 
any one else whom they reach. As to others, however, who 
have again and again taken up pains as the consequence of 
their own karma, and who again took it up after having 
given it up, who are all round pierced through as it were 
by Nescience, possessed as they are of a mind full of 
afflictions, variegated by eternal residua of passions, who 
follow in the wake of the “ I ” and the “ Mine ” in rela¬ 
tion to things that should be left apart, the three-fold 
pain caused by both external and internal means run after 
them as they are repeatedly born. The Yogi then seeing 
himself and the world of living beings thus surrounded 
by the eternal flow of pain, turns for refuge to right 
knowledge, the cause of the destruction of all pains. 

The thinking of the mind and body and the objects 
of the external world as the true self and to feel affected 
by their change is what is called Avidya. 

The modifications that this Avid)a suffer may be col¬ 
lected under four heads. (I) The 

Aviily3—-of how ego, which as described above springs 
many kinds. - S’- ■ » ° 

from the identification or the ej|% with 



the Purusha. 
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IF From this ego springs *nr or attaeliment which is~* 
the inclination towards pleasure and consequently towards 
the means necessary for attaining it for a person who has 
previously experienced pleasures and remembers them. 

IV. Repulsion from pain also springs from the ego 
and is of the nature of anxiety for its removal ; anger 
at pain and the means which brings in pain, sticks 
in the mind in consequence of the feeling of pain, in the 
case of him who has' felt the pain and has the memory 
of it. 

V. Love of life also springs from the ego. It is the 
feeling that exists in all persons and appears in a posi¬ 
tive aspect in the form i: May T live on ” and in a negative 
aspect in the form a would that I were never to cease v . 

This is due to the painful experience of death at some 
previous state of our existence, which exists in us as a 
residual potency ( ) and causes the instincts of self- 

preservation and fear of death and love of life. These 
are called the five Kleshas or afflictions. 

Now we are in a position to see the far-reaching 
effects of the identification of the Pnrusha with the sfc 
We have already seen how it has 
effect™^ aiuJ it3 generated the Macrocosm or the exter¬ 
ior world on the one hand, and qtm 
and the senses on the other. Now we see that from it 
ilso springs attachment to pleasure, aversion from pain and 
the love of life, motives which are seen in most of our 
states of consciousness, which are therefore called the 
or the afflicted state-. The five afflictions just men¬ 
tioned are all comprehended in Avidja, since AvidvS or 
false knowledge is at the root oi all the five afflictions. 

The sphere of A vulva is all false knowledge generally, 
and that of AsmitS is also inseparably connected with 
all our experiences which consists in the identification 
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of the intelligent self with the sensual objects of the world, 
the attainment of which seems to please us and the loss of 
which is so painful to us. It must however be remem¬ 
bered that these live afflictions are only the different 
aspects of and cannot be conceived separately from 
the Avidya. These always lead us into the meshes of the 
world, far and far away from our final goal—the realisation 
of our own self—the emancipation of the Purusha. 

Opposite to it are the Vrittis or states which are called 
unafflicted, the WTRET (habit of 
ViTttis AkhshtA steadiness) and Yairagya, which being 
antagonistic to the afflicted states, are 
helpful towards achieving the true knowledge or its means 

fcnfawtsfim (). These represent such thoughts 
that tend towards emancipation and are produced from 
our attempts to conceive rationally our final state of 
emancipation, or to adopt suitable means for it. They 
must not however be confused with (virtuous action), 

for both Punya and Papa Karma are said to have sprung 
from the Kleshas. There is no hard and fast rule with regard 
to tile appearance of these Klishtn and Aklishta states, so 
that in the stream of the Klishta states or in the intervals 
thereof, Aklishta states also might come—a- the practice 
and desirelessness born by the study of the Veda, reasoning 
and precepts ( ) 

and remain unmixed with the Klishta states quite distinct 
in itself. A Brahmin being in the village of Sala which 
is full of the Kiratas, does not become a Kirata himself 
by that. 

hach Aklishta state produces its own potency or 
aud with the frequency of the states, their WX is strength¬ 
ened which in due course by habituation suppresses tbe 
Aklishta ones. 
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Avidy4, Kloshas & 
Sanakuras. 


These Klishta and Aklisbta modifications are of five 
descriptions ( Real cognition ) (unreal cogni¬ 
tion) (logical abstraction and imagination) 

(sleep) (memory). These Vrittis or states however 
must be distinguished from the six 
The five Vrittis. kinds of mental activity mentioned 
in (II. 18) % (reception or presen- 

tative ideation) TO (retention) if (representative idea¬ 
tion) (conceptual selection) (right knowledge) 

(decision and determination) of which these states 
are the products. 

We have seen that from Avidya springs all the Kle- 
slvas or afflictions which are therefore seen to be the source 
of the Klishta Vrittis as well. Abhy- 
asa 7 Vairagya—the Akl ishta Vrittis, 
which spring from precepts &c. lead 
to right knowledge and as such are antagonistic to the 
modification of the Gunas on the Avidya, side. 

We know also that both these sets of \ rittis—the 
Klishta and the Aklishta produce their own kinds of 
Sanskaras, the Klishta Sanskara and 
the Aklishta or Prajna(inn) Sanskara. 
All these modifications of Chitta as 
Vritti and Sanskara are the Dharraas (** ) of Chitta, 
considered as the trad or substance. 

These Vrittis arc also called the ww as different 
from the achieved in the exterior world by the 

five motor or active senses. These 
may be divided into four classes (1) 
Krishna (black) (2) Sukla (White) (8) 
Sukla-Krishna (white and black) (4) Asukla Krishna 


Vrittis and Sans- 
karas. 


Karma*. 


(neither white nor 


black). The Krishna Karma are those 


committed bv the wicked and as such, are wicked actions 

called also W (demerit). These are ot two kinds viz: 
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and the former being of the natare of spea¬ 

king ill of others stealing other’s property etc. ( 

^ ) and the latter of the nature of such 

states as are opposed to Sraddha, VTrya etc. which are 
called the &ukla Karma, (^ftqftcT ^ ct^). The 

$ukla Karmas are the virtuous or meritorious deeds. 
These can only happen in the form of mental states 

and as such can take place only in the . These 

are Sraddha, Yirva, Sniriti, Samadhi and Prajfia 
which are infinitely superior to actions achieved in 

the external world by the motor or the active senses 

I l ^ tR ^fdSJSH. 

^ ^ w. 1 

the f^ukla Karma belongs to those who resort to study 
and meditation ) (&) The 

Suklakrishna Karma are the actions achieved in the 
external world by the motor or active senses. These 
are called white aud black, because actions achieved 

in the external world however good ( to j they might 
be, cannot altogether be devoid of wickedness (). 
For all external actions entail some harm to other living 
beings qwid w. ^ f% 

qnft^T ftnftfrorft 

) I 

Even the Vaidika duties though they are meritorious 
are associated with sins as they entail the sacrificing oi 
animals ( 

*3 i wfkwr. )' 

The white side of these actions viz : fhat oi helping 
others and doing good is therefore called ^ it is 

the cause of the enjoyment of pleasure and happiness 
for the doer. The Krishna side ot tlieM actions 
viz: that of doing injury to others is (ailed as it 

14 
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is the cause of the sufferings of pain for the doer. As in 
all our ordinary states of existence we are always under 
the influence of w" and which are therefore called 

(vehicles of actions) ?f?T i 

That in which some thing’ lives is its vehicle. Here the 
Purusbas in evolution are to be understood as living in 
the sheath of actions (which is for that reason called a 
vehicle or^T*^). Merit or virtue, and sin or demerit are the 
vehicles of actions. All Sukla Karma therefore, either 
mental or external, is called merit or virtue and is pro¬ 
ductive of happinees, all Krishna Karma either mental 
or external is called demerit, sin or vice and is productive 
of pains. 

The Karma called Asukla Krishna ( neither black nor 
white) is of those who have renounced everything, whose 
afflictions have been destroyed and whose present body 
is the last one they will have ( 

i ) Those who have renounced actions, the 
Karma Samnyasis) (and not those who belong to the 
Samm asasrama merely) are nowhere found performing 
"actions which depend upon external means. They have 
not got the black vehicle of actions, because they do not 
perform such actions. Nor do they possess the white vehicle 
of actions, because they dedicate to Tswara the fruits of 
all vehicles of action brought about by i he practice of Y’oga. 

Taking the question of Karin asaya again for review, 
we see that being produced from desire wm avarice 

ignorance ^ and auger sm* it has 

Karmasnyn the really got at its root the Kleshas 

KleBhas. and the . 

passions. (afflictions) such as Avidya, Asmita, 

Raga, Dwesha, Abhinivesa. It will 
be seen easily that the passions named above, desire, lust, 
etc. are not in any different from the Kleshas nr 

afflictions named before ; and a; all actions virtuous or 
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Karin nsaya and 
afflictions. 


the 


sinful have their springs from the said sentiments of 
it is clear enough that all these 
virtuous or sinful actions spring forth from the Kleshas. 

Now this Karmasaya ripens into life-state, life ex¬ 
perience and life time, if the roots—* 
Ripening of the the afflictions exist. !Not only is it 
true that when the afflictions are 
rooted out, no Karmasaya can accu¬ 
mulate but even when many Karmasayas of many lives 
are accumulated they are rooted out when the afflictions are 
destroyed. For, otherwise, it is difficult to conceive that 
the Karmasaya accumulated for infinite number of years, 
whose time of ripeness is uncertain, will be rooted out! So 
even if there be no fresh Karmasaya after the rise of true 
knowledge, the Purusha cannot be liberated but shall be 
required to suffer an endless cycle of births and rebirths 
to exhaust the already accumulated Karmasayas of endless' 
lives. For this reason, the mental plane becomes a field 
for the production of the fruits of action only, when it is 
watered by the stream of afflictions. Hence the afflic¬ 
tions help the vehicle of actions ( ) in the pro¬ 

duction of their fruits also. It is for this reason that 
when the afflictions are destroyed the power which helps 
to bring about the manifestation also disappear* ; and on 
that account the vehicles of actions although existing, 
being innumerable and having no time for their fruition 
do not possess the power of producing fruit, because their 
seed powers are destroyed by his intellection. 

Karmasaya is of two kinds (1) Ripening in the same 
life Ripping in 

another unknown life. That Punya 
Karmasaya which is generated by 
intense purificatory action, trance 
Mantras and that P5pa Karmafaya 


Karmasaya divided 
into two classes ac¬ 
cording to its time of 
ripening. 


and repetition of 
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^vliieb is generated by repeated evil done to men who are 
suffering the extreme misery of fear, disease and helpless* 
ness or to those who place confidence or to those who are 
high-minded and perform Tapas, ripen into fruit in that 
ver Y l' le » whereas other kinds of Karmasayas ripen into 
fruit in some unknown life. 

The living beings in hell have no Drishta Janma 

Lives which possess KarmSsaya, for, that life is intended 
no Drishta Janma for sufferance only and their body is 

called the Bho^a Sarlra intended for 
the sufferance alone and not for accumulating any Karma- 
ftaya the effect of which they could meet in that very life. 

There are others whose afllictions have been spent up and 
exhausted and they have thus no such 
tu Janma "vmhmjvn Karmasaya the effect of which they 
KarmSsayu. will have to reap in some other life. 

They are thus said to have no Adrishta 
Janma Vedanxya Karma. 

The KannSsava of both kinds described ,bove ripens 

th * Jife - t * ,e . Iife time 
sayn. and life-experience. These are call- 

eti the three ripenings or Vipakas 
of the Karmasaya ; and they are conducive of pleasure or 
pain according as they are the products of Punyakarma- 
Sava virtue (or Papa Karmasaya)—vice or demerit. ( frerer- 
'Jftnupssn ) Many Karmasayas eombine~to 

produce one life state; for it is not possible that each 
Karma should produce one or many 
t 1 ’* 1 hfe-states for then there would be no 

possibility of experiencing the effect t 
of the Karinas, because if for each one of the Karinas we 
have one or more lives, then there being endless Karinas, 
there would be no room for getting lives for experiencing 
thr effects, aud there will be no certainty of getting the 
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effects in a certain life for it may take endless time to 
exhaust the Karinas already accumulated. It is therefore 
held that many Karmas unite to produce one life state 
or birth and determine also its particular duration of life 
( ) and the experiences (Bhoga). I.he virtuous and 

sinful Karmasayas accumulated in one life, in order to 
produce their effects, cause the death of the individual 
and manifest themselves in producing the birth of the 
individual, his duration of life and particular experiences, 
pleasurable or painful. The order of undergoing the 
experiences is the order in which the Karmas manifest 
themselves as effects, the principal ones being manifested I 
earlier in life. The principal Karmas here refer to those 
which are too ready to generate their effects. Thus it is 
said that those Karmas which produce their effects imme¬ 
diately are called primary whereas those which produce 
effects after some delay are called secondary ( 

irem im fafaforoj ). We see 

thus that there is a continuity of existence all through; 
when the Karmas of this life ripen jointly they tend to fruc¬ 


tify themselves by causing another birth as a means where 
to, death is caused, and along with it life is manifested 
in another body (according to the Dharnia and Adharma 
of the ) formed by the ( cf. the Chitta theory 


related before ) ; and the same Karmasaya, regulates the 
life period and the experience.^ of that life, the Karmasayas 


of which life again take a similar course and manifest 
themselves in the production of another life and so on. 

We have seen that the Karmasaya- has three fructi¬ 
fications, viz: snffrNow 
generally the Karmasaya is regarded 
as Ekabhabika or unigenital, i.e. it 
accumulates in one life. Ekabhaba 
means one life and Ekabhabika means the product of one life, 


The Ekabhabika 
Moigemt^l) Karrna- 
saya and the Anoka, 
bhabika (tnulti -geni¬ 
tal) VSnanfi. 
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or accumulated in one life H<m). Regarded 

'from this point of view it may be contrasted with the 
Vasauas which remain accumulated from thousands of 
previous lives from eternity and the mind pervaded all over 
with them js like a fishing net covered all over with knots. 
This Vasana results from a memory of the experiences of 
a life generated by the fructification of the Karmasaya 
and kept in the Chitta in the form of potency or impres¬ 
sions ( ). No\v we have seen before, that the Chitta 

remains constant in all the births and rebirths that an 
individual has undergone from eternity ; it therefore keeps 
the memory of those various experiences of thousands of 
lives in the form of Sanskara or potency and is there¬ 
fore compared with a fishing net pervaded all over with 
knots. The Vasanas therefore are not the results of the 
1 accumulation of experiences or the memory of them 
of one life but of many lives and are therefore called 
as contrasted to the Karmasaya representing 
the virtuous and vicious actions which are aacumulated 
in one life and which produce another life, its experiences 
and its life duration as a result of fructification ( ). 

This vasana is the cause of the instinctive tenden¬ 
cies, or habits of deriving pleasures and pains peculiar to 
different animal lives. 

Thus the habits of a dog-life aud its peculiar modes 
ot taking its experiences and of deriving pleasures and 
pains are very different in nature 
The Vasani theory from those of a man-life; and must 
explained. therefore be explained on the basis of 

an incipient memory in the form of potency, or impressions 
(*naiK) of the experiences that an individual must have 
undergone in a previous dog-lile, of its own. 

Now when by the fructification of the KarmSsaya a 
' doglrie is settled ou a at onee corresponding 
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The manifestation 
of the Vasanas accor¬ 
ding to the par¬ 
ticular frnctification 
of the Knrmasaya. 


Vasanas of a previous dogJife are revived and he begins r 
to take interest in his dog-life in the 
manner of a dog; the same principle 
applies to the virtue of individuals 
as men or as gods. ( 

) IV. 8. 

If there was not this law of Vasanas then any Vasana 
would be revived in any life, and with the manifestation 
of the Vasana of animal life, a man would take interest 
in eating grass and derive pleasure from it. Thus 
Nagesa says :—Now if those karmas which produce a 
a man life would manifest the vasanas of animal lives 
then one might as a man be inclined to eat grass and 
it is therefore that it is said that only the vasanas corres¬ 
ponding to the karmas are revived. ( 3 

faK*) 

Now as the Vfeanai ace,of the nature of Sansk arae 
or impressions, they lie ingrained in the ehitta and no 
hindrance is possible towards their 
being revived on account of their 
being intervened bv other births. If 
is therefore that the Vasanas of a 
dog-life are at once revived in another dog-life, though 
between the first dog-life and the second dog-life, the 
individual might have passed many other lives, say that 
of a man, a bull etc. and though the second dog-!ife mav 
take place many hundreds of years after the first dog-life 
and in quite different countries. The difference between 
Satiskaras, impressions and Smriti or memory is simply 
this that the former is the latent state whereas the 
latter is the manifested state : so we see that the memory 
and the impressions are identical in nature, so we see that 
whenever a Sanskar^ is revived, it means nothing but 


Vasanas being of 
the nature of Sans- 
karas is similar to 
memorv. 
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the manifestation of the memory of the same experiences 
conserved in the sanskara in a latent state. Experiences 
when they take place, keep their impression's in the mind, 
and may be intervened by thousands of other experiences 
lapse of time etc., but they are revived with the proper 
cause of their revival in a moment, and the other inter¬ 
vening experiences can in no way hinder their revival, * So 
it is with the Vasanas too, which are revived in no time 
according to the particular fructification of the Karma- 
saya in the form of a particular life, as a man, or a dog, 
or any thing else. 


It is now clear that the Karmasaya tending towards 
fructification is the cause of the manifestation of the 
Vasanas already existing in the mind 
Karm&saya are the j n a latent form. Thus the Sutra 

cause of the manifes¬ 
tation of the VsnniiHM. says:—When two similar lives are 

intervened by many births, long 
lapses of time and remoteness of space even then 
for the purpose of the revival of the Vasanas they may 
be regarded as immediately following each other, for 
memories and impressious are the same (Sutra IV. 9). 
The Bhashya says :—the Vasana is like the memory 
(Smriti) and so there can be memory from the impressions 
of past lives intervened by many lives and by remote 
tracts of country. From these memories there are 
again the impressions (Sanskaras), so the memories are 
revived by manifestation of the karrnaSayas, so since 
there may be memories from past impressions inter¬ 
vened by many lives, these interventions do not destroy 
the causal anteceeedence of those past lives, ( snfir 

wfirtwufl: ^ qwn 

<pr. \ 
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The beginningless- 
ness. 


These Vasanas are however beginningless since we see 
that a baby even shortly after its birth is seen to feel 
instinctively the fear of death, which 
it could not have derived front its 
experience of this life. Thus we see 
that if a small baby is thrown upwards it is seen to shake' 
and cry like a grown-up man 1 and 

less miss ort'lesJ fl0m fch, ' S ifc ma Y be il # rred 

Vssautts or innate it is afraid of falling down on the 
memories. 

ground and is therefore shaking 
through fear. Now this baby has never in this life learnt 
from experience that a fall on the ground will cause pain, 
for it has never fallen down on the ground and suffered 
pain therefrom ; so the cause of this fear cannot be sought 
in the experiences of this life but in the memory of past 
experiences of fall and pain arising therefrom, which is 
innate as Vasana in this life and thus causes Hus instinc¬ 
tive fear. So this innate memory which causes this 
instinctive fear of death from the very time of birth ha 
not its origin in this life but it is the memorv of the 
experiences of some previous life, and in that life also it 
existed as innate memory of some other previous life and 
in that also as the innate memory of some other life and 
so on to beginningless time. And this goes to show that 
these Vasanas are without any beginning. 

Now coming to the question of the unigenitality—Eka- 
bhabikatwa—of the Karmasaya and 
^ “ ,h » t * 

of the reading of the confusion has occurred among the 
commentators about the following 
passage in the Bhashya which refers tc this subject: 
The says:—ns ft?!# 

nftr—=n, 
15 




i Here stiraif&iT 

and spirsT take the reading to be 

etc., whereas Vachaspati takes the reading quoted 
before ; there is thus a divergence of meaning on this point 
between Yoga Varttika and bis follower N ages a on 
one side and Vachaspati on the other. 

Vachaspati says that the Drishtajanma vedanlya (to be 
fructified in the same visible life) 
VSchnspati. Karma is the only true Karma where 

4jt4ie Karmasava is Ekabhabika unigeni- 
tal, for here these effects are positively not due to the 
Karma of any other previous lives but are due to the 
Karma of that very life. So these only are the true causes 
of Ekabhabika Karmasava 

Thus according to Vachaspati we see that the Adrishta 
Janma Vedanlya Karma (to be fructified in another life ) 
of unappointed fruition is never an ideal of Ekbhabikatwa 
or unigenital character; for it may have three different 
courses : (1) It may be destroyed without fruition. (2) It 
may become merged in the ruling action. (3) It may 
exist for a long time overpowered by the ruling action 
whose fruition has been appointed. 


Vijnana Bhikshu and bis follower N ages ha, however, 
says that the Drishta Janma Vedanlya 

and V N^Sa BhikShU Karma ' (to be frnetified in the same 
visible life) can never be Ekabhabika 
or unigenital for there is no Bhaba, or previous birth there, 
whose product is being fructified in that life, for this 
Karma is of that same visible life and not of some other 
previous Bhaba or life ; and they agree in holding that 
it is for that reason that the Bhashva makes no mention 
of this Drishtajanma Vedanlya Karma; it is clear that 
the Karm36aya in no other Bhaba is being fructified here. 
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(era ^ *ra fasm: tfh i cramfotrai 

faw: T*ra: i *T g ^^vrara^ftTO ^fh **JTfra i 

vi^rt^ir *rz <ra TOfftsfir^qftq wi^^ 

^wPrar^f^^Tvnt %$' (qt*raiBhs), Fesrara^fferci g 

(smhr) i Thus we see that about 
Drishta Janmavedaniya Karina, Yachaspati holds that it 
is the typical case of Ekabiiabika Karma (Karina of the 
same birth) whereas Vijnana Bhikshu holds just the 
opposite view, viz., that the Drishtajanmavedamya Karma 
should not at- all be considered as Ekabiiabika since there 
is no «ra here or birth, it being fructified in the same life. 

The Adrishta Janma Vedanlya Karma (works to 

be fructified in another life) of 

Adr»ahUjanma \eda- unappointed fruition has three 
mya Karma. t 1 1 

different courses—(T) As we have 
observed before by the rise of Asukla Krishna (neither 
black nor white) Karma the other Karmas—$ukla, Krishna 
and Suklakrishna are rooted out; The $ukla KarmSsaya 
again rising from study and asceticism destroys the Krishna 
ones without their being able to generate their effects. These 
therefore can never be styled as Ekebhnbika since they are 
destroyed without producing any effect. (II) When the 
effects of minor actions are merged into the effects of 
the major and ruling action and the sins originating 
from the sacrifice of auimals at a holy sacrifice are sure to 
produce bad effects though they may be minor and small 
in comparison to the good effects rising from the perform¬ 
ance of the sacrifice and these are merged along with it. 
Thus it is said that the experts being immersed in lakes of 
happiness brought about by their sacrifices bear gladly 
particles of the fire of sorrow brought about by the sins of 
killing animals at sacrifice (*3*rai fi? 

f 3 mt: we see 

that here also the minor actions having been performed 
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with the major do not produce their effects inde¬ 
pendently and so all their effects are not fully manifested 
and hence these secondary Karmasayas cannot be regarded 
as Ekabhabika (wfa 

(III) Again the Adrishta Janma Vedaniya Karma (to 
be fructified in another life) of unappointed fruition 
faqrar) remains overcome for a long time by another 
Adrishta Janma Vedaniya Karma (to be fructified in 
another life) of appointed fruition. A man for example 
may do some good actions and some extremely vicious 
actions, so that at the time of death, the Karmasaya of 
those vicious actions becoming ripe and fit for appointed 
fruition generate an animal life, then his good actions 
whose benefits are such as maybe reaped only in a man-life 
will remain overcome until the man is born again as a 
man : so this also cannot be said to be Ekabhabika (to be 
reaped in one life). We may summarise the classification of 
Karinas according to Yachaspati in a (able as follows :— 
Karmasaya 


Ekabhabika Anekabhabika 

i . . I . 

Niyata Vipaka Amyatavipaka 

(of appointed fruition). 

Adrishtajanma Vedaniya 


Drishta janma Adristhta janma- 
vedaniya vedaniya 


*nn: qni^’inqTqTOST 

(Destruction) (Merged in the ( To remain 
effect of the overcome by 
majoi action.) the influence 
°f some other 
action.) 
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Thus the Karmasaya may be viewed from two sides, 
one being that of appointed fruition and the other un¬ 
appointed fruition, and the other that of Drishtajanma 
Vedanlya and Adrishta Janma Vedanlya. Now the theory 
is that the Niyata Vipaka (of appointed fruition) Karmasaya 
is always Ekabhabika, i.e., it does not remain intervened 
by other lives, but directly produces its effects in the 
succeeding life. 

Ekabhabika means that which is produced from the 
accumulation of Karmas in one life in the life which 
succeeds it. Vachaspati however takes it also to mean 
that action which attains fruition in the same life that it 
is performed whereas what Vijnana Bhikshu understands 
by Ekabhabika is that action aione which is produced in 
the life immediately succeeding the life in which it was 
accumulated. So according to Vijnana Bhikshu, the Niyata 
Vipaka (of appointed fruition) Drishta Janma Vedanlya 
(to be fructified in the same life) action is not Ekabhabika, 
since it has no Bhaba, it is not the production of a 
preceding life. It cannot be Anekabhabika also, <o we 
see that this Niyata Vipaka Drishta Janma Vedaniya 
action is neither Ekabhabika nor Anekbbabiba. Whereas 
Vachaspati is inclined to call this also Ekabhabika. 
About the Niyata Vipaka Adrishta Janma Vedaniya 
action being called Ekabhabika (unigenital) there seems 
to be no dispute. The Aniyata Vipaka Adrishtajanma 
vedanlya action cannot be called bkabhabika as it 
undergoes three different courses described .above. 

We have described Avidya and its special forms as the 
Kleshas, from which also proceed the actions 0$3?) 

virtuous and vicious ( r &4 
Review of Avidyu. which in their turn again produce 
as a result of their fruition, 

and iff?? and the Vasauas or the residues A the memon of 
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these experiences. Again every new life or ^tiRt is produced 
from the fructification of actions of a previous life ; a man 
is made to perform actions good or bad by the Kleshas 
which are rooted in him, and these actions as a result of 
their fructification produce another life and its experiences, 
in which life again new actions are earned by virtue of the 
Kleshas and thus the cycle of life is continued anew. When 
there is or involution of the cosrnical world process 
the individual Chittas of the separate Fu rush as, return back 
to the Prakriti and lie within it, together with their own 
Avidyas and at the time of each new creation or evolution 
of the world these are created anew with such changes as 
are due according to their individual Avidyas, with which 
they had to return back to their original causes, the 
Prakriti and spend an undividable inseparable existence 
with it. (The Avidvas of some other creation bein< Y 

o 

merged in the Prakriti along with the chittas, remain in 
the Prakriti as ^ asanas and Prakriti being under the 
influence of these Avidyas as Vasanas create the correspond¬ 
ing Buddhis for the individual Purushas—which were— 
connected with them before the last Pralaya dissolufion) 

WTftm ^ qwf ?Tff cnssrtfm ^Rr) i So we see 

that though the Chittas had returned to their original causes 
with their individual —Nescience, the Avidya was not 
lost but at the time of new creation it being revived created 
such Buddhis as might be suitable receptacles for it. These 
Buddhis are seen again to be modified further into their 
specific Chittas or mental planes by the name Avidya 
which then is manifested in it as the Kleshas and these 
again in the Karroasaya, Jati, Ayush and Bhoga and so 
oil; the individual however is just in the same position as he 
was or would have been before the involution or Pralaya. The 
Avidyas of the Chittas which had returned to the Prakriti 
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a<; the time of the creation being revived created their own 
Buddhis of the previous creation and by their connection 
with the individual Purusbas are the causes of the 
Sansara or the cosmic evolution—the evolution of the 
microcosm, the Chittas and the macrocosm or the exterior 
world. 

In this new creation the creative agencies of God and 
Avidya, are distinguished iu this that 

Continued. 

the latter represents the end or teleo¬ 
logy of the Prakriti—the ever-evolving energy transform¬ 
ing itself into its modifications as the mental and the 
material world, whereas the former represents that intelli¬ 
gent power which abides outside the pale of Prakriti, but 
which removes the obstructions offered by the Prakriti, 
herself; being unintelligent and not knowing where and 
how to yield so as to form the actual modifications neces¬ 
sary for the realisation of the particular and specific objects 
of the numberless Purushas, these Avidyas hold within 
themselves the gwi or serviceability of the Purusbas, 
and are the cause of the connection of the Purusha and 
the Prakriti that when these Avidvas 

are rooted out it is said that the Purusartha or the service¬ 
ability of the Purusha is at an end and the Purusha be¬ 
comes liberated from the bonds of the Prakriti and this is 
called the final goal of the Purusha. 

The ethical problem of the Patanjala philosophy is 
the uprooting of this Avidya by the attainment of true 
knowledge of the nature of the Puru- 
Efchical Pro * sha which will be succeeded by the 
liberation of the Purusha and his abso¬ 
lute freedom or independence Katvalya which is the la r 
realisation of the Purusha—the ultimate goal ot all the 
movements of the Prakriti. 
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This final uprooting of the Avidj r a, with its Vasanas 
directly follows ,£he attainment of true knowledge called 
the Erajna in which state the seed of 
false knowledge is altogether burnt 
and cannot be revived again. Before this state, the dis¬ 
criminative knowledge which arises as the recognition of 
the distinct natures of the Purusha and Buddhi remains 
shaky, but when by continual practice, this discriminative 
knowledge becomes strengthened in the mind, its potency 
gradually grows stronger and stronger, and roots out the 
potency of the out-going states of activity 
ami thus the seed of false knowledge becomes burnt up 
and incapable of fruition, and the impurity of the 
energy of Rajas being removed, the Sattwa as the mani¬ 
festing entity becomes of the highest purity and in that 
state flows on the stream of the notion of discrimination— 
the recognition of the distinct natures of the Purusha and 
the Buddhi—free from impurity. Thus when in this way 
the state of Buddhi becomes almost as pure as the Purusha 
itself, all self-enquiry subsides, the vision of the real form 
of the Purusha arises and the false knowledge together 
with the consequent Kleshas, and the consequent fruition 
of actions, cease onee for all. W W^PliSftr.) This 

is that state of Chitta which far from tending towards 
the objective world tends towards the Kaivalya of the 

Purusha M). 

In the.first stages when the mind attains the discrimi¬ 
native knowledge but the Prajna is 
not deeply seated, and occasionally/the 
phenomenal states of consciousness are seen to intervene in 
the form of " I am,” “ Mine,” “ I know,” “ I do not know,” 
because even then, the old potencies though becoming 
weaker and weaker are not finally destroyed and conse¬ 
quently occasionally produce their corresponding conscious 


Continued. 
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manifestation as states which are seen to intervene the flow 
of the discriminative knowledge 

but constant practice to root out the potency of this state 
destroys the potencies of the outgoing states of activity, 
and finally no intervention occurs in the How of the stream 
of Prajila by the destructing influence of the phenomenal 
states of consciousness. In this higher state of mind in 
which the mind is in its natural, passive, and objectless 
stream of flowing Prajtia, it is called the 
When one does not want to get anything from Dhyanaeven, 
there rises the true knowledge which distinguishes the 
Prakriti from the Purasha and is called the Dharmameglja 
Samadhi. W%: 

IV. £9. The potency however of this state of consciousness 
lasts until the Purusha is finally liberated from the bonds 
of Prakriti and is absolutely free (ffaft). Now this is 
the state when the Chitta becomes infinite and all its Tanias 
being finally overcome it shines forth like the sun, which 
can reflect all, and in comparison to which the crippled 
insignificant light of objective knowledge shrinks altogether 
and thus an infinitude is acquired which has absorbed 
within itself all finitude, which therefore cannot have any 
separate existence or manifestation from this infinite know¬ 
ledge. All finite states of knowledge are only a limitation 
on the true infinite knowledge, in which there is no limita* 
tion of this and that. It absorbs within itself all these 
limitations 

The Purusha in this state may be said to be Jivan- 


Jivanmukta state. 


m ukta. rf?r 


fays waft, tnawsfasptt ft 

WWWfawWWTIfiWa^' sqWaiWfa tn 5 !^ fif=a§a 

vpmn wa vtawwfeprt waft 
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fuSq tf^Tpr nought (wTarr 

IV. 31.) 

Now with the rise of such W^r the succession of 
the changes of the qualities is over, in as much as they 
have fulfilled their object, by having achieved experience 
and emancipation, and their succession having ended, they 
cannot stay even for a moment (<TcT: fiswistf 
*F&T®n*[). And now comes absolute freedom when the Gunas 
return back to the Pradhana their primal causes, after 
performing their serviceability for the Purushaby finishing 
the experience and the salvation of the Purusha, so that 
they lose all their hold on the Purusha and the Purusha 
remains as it is in itself, and there is never again any 
connection of it with the Buddhi. The Purusha remains 
always ever in himself in his own absolute freedom. 


The order of the return of the Gunas for a Kevali 
Purusha, is described below in the words of 
“ ajqn*rr ^ w. 

i (The Gunas as eause and 
effect involving ordinary experiences, Samadhi and 
Nirodha become submerged in the Manas ; the Manas 
becomes submerged in the Asmita, the Asmita in the 
Linga and the Linga in the Alinga.) 


This state of Kaivalya must be distinguished from the 
state of Mahapralaya in which also 
Kaiva?ya Pialftya and ^ ie Uunas return back to the Prakriti, 
for that state is again succeeded by 
later connections of Prakriti with Purushas through th e 
Buddhis but the state of Kaivalya is an eternal state vvhicl 1 
is never again 'disturbed by any connection with Prakrit [ 
for now the separation oi the Prakriti with the Purusha 
is an eternal one, whereas that in the Mahapralaya state 
is only a temporary one. 
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We finished this section after noting the two kinds 

of eternality, of the Purusha and of the Prakriti and a 

review of the Prajfia state. The 

. Eternality of the former is called perfectly and un- 
the Purusha and the . 

Prakriti. ehangeably eternal, f and the 

latter is only eternal in an evolu¬ 
tionary form. The permanent or eternal reality is that 
which remains unchanged with its changing appearances ; 
and from this point of view both Purusha and the Prakriti 
are eternal. It is indeed true as we have seen just now 
that the succession of changes of qualities with regard to 
Buddhi, etc., comes to an end when the Kaivalya is 
attained, but this is with reference to the Purusha, for 
the changes of qualities in the Gunas themselves never 
come to any end. So the Gunas in themselves are eternal 
in this their changing or evolving character, and are 
therefore said to possess evolutionary eternity I 

Our phenomenal conception cannot be free from changes 
and it is therefore that in four conception of the released 
Purushas also, we affirm their existence, as for example 
when we say that the released Purushas exist eternally. 
But it must be carefully noted that this is due to the 
limited character of our thoughts and expressions and not 
to the real nature of the released Purushas which remain 
for ever unqualified by any changes or modifications, pure 
and colourless as the very self of shining intelligence 
(see IV. 33). 

We shall now conclude this section aftei & i\in,_, a 
short analysis of the Prajfia state from its first appear 
ance to the final release of the Purusha 
Prajiia Btage. from the bondage <>f the Prakriti. 

Patanjali thus says that this Prajfia 
state being final in each stage is sevenfold (?W VW «V 
Jfsn). Of these the first four stages at* ' ,,e 0 0U1 
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conscious endeavour and when these conscious states 
of Prajna flow in a stream and are not hindered or inter¬ 
vened in any way by other phenomenal conscious states 
or Pratyayas the Purusha becomes finally libera¬ 

ted through the natural backward movement of the Chitta 
to its own primal cause and this backward movement is 
represented by the other three stages. 

The seven Prajna stages may thus be enumerated :— 

I. The pain (cf. II. 15) to be removed is 
Seven stages of the known. 2\othing further remains to 
Pra i na ' be known of it. 

This is the first aspect of the Prajfia in which the 
person willing to be released knows that he has exhausted 
all that is knowable of the pains. 

IL The cause of the pains has been removed and 
nothing further remains to be removed of it. This is the 
second stage or aspect of the ascension of trsn. 

III. The nature of the extinction of pain has already 

been perceived by one in the state of so 

that I have come to learn that my final extinction of pain 
will be something like it. 

IV. The final discrimination of Prakriti and Purusha, 
the true and immediate means of the extinction of pain 

has been realised. 

After this stage nothing remains to be done by the 
Purusha himself. For this is the attainment of the final 
true knowledge or It is also called the Para 

VairSgya. It is the highest con- 
dntio?o e f thePurasha 0 summation which the Purusha has 
no duties to perform. This is there¬ 
fore called the Karva ^ imukti (or salvation depending on 
the endeavour of the Purusha) or Jfvanmukti. 

After this follows the Chitta Vimukti or the process 
of release of the Purusha from the Chitta, in three stages. 
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V. The rspect of the Buddhi which has dually 
finished its services of the Parasha by providing, scope of 
the Purasha’s experiences and release ; so that it has 
nothing else to perform for the Parasha. This is the 
first stage of the retirement of the Chitta. 

VI. No sooner as this state is attained like the 


felling of stones thrown from the summit of a hill the 
Gunas cannot remain even for a moment to bind the 
Purusha but at once retire back to their primal cause, the 
Prakriti ; for the Avidya being rooted out there is no tie 
or bond which can hold it connected with Purusha and 
make it suffer changes for the service of the Purusha. 
All the Purushartha being finished the Gunas dis¬ 
appear of themselves. 

VII. The seventh and last aspect of the Gunas is 
that they never return back to bind the Purusha again, 
their teleology being fulfilled or realised. It is of course 
easy to see that in these last three stages the Purusha 
has nothing to do ; but the Gunas of their own nature 
suffer these backward modifications and return back to 
their own primal cause and leave the Purusha Kevall (for 
ever solitary). 


Vyasa says that as the science of medicine has four 
divisions: (1) disease, (2) the cause 
Four Divisions of 0 f disease, (3) recovery, (I) modi- 
the \oga Philosophy. c j neg . s0 this Yoga philosophy has 

also four divisions, viz. (I) Sansara (the evolution of the 
Prakriti in connection with the Purusha). (II) The cause 
of Sansara (*rerrfg). (Ill) (release). (IV) (the 

means of release). 

Of these the first three have been described at some 
length above. We now direct our 
Moans Of release. atfcention to the fourth. We have 

described above that the ethical goal, the ideal to 
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realised,- is the absolute freedom or Kaivalya and shall now 
consider the line of actions that is necessary fo be adopted 
for this goal—the summum bonum. All actions which 
tend towards the approximate realisation of this goal 
for man are called (^sRt) Kusala and the man who 
achieves this goal is called Kuwait. It is in the 

teleology of Prakriti that man should undergo pains which 
include all phenomenal experiences of pleasures as wel 
and ultimately adopt such a course of conduct as to avoid 
them altogether and finally achieve the true goal, the 
realisation of which will extinguish all pains for him for 
ever. The motive therefore which prompts a person 
towards this ethico-metaphysical goal is this avoidance of 
pain. An ordinary man feels pain only in the actual 
pains but a yogi who is as highly sensitive as the eye-ball, 
feels pain in pleasures as well and therefore is determined 
to avoid all experiences, painful or the so-called pleasur- 
ables. The extinguishing of all experiences however is 
not the true ethical goal, being only a means to the 
realisation of the Kaivalya or the true self and nature of 
the Purusha in himself But this means repre¬ 

sents the highest end of a person, the goal beyond which 
all his duties cease ; for after this Kaivalya comes and 
manifests itself naturally, with the necessary retirement 
of the Prakriti. Purusha has nothing to do in effectuat¬ 
ing this state which comes of itself. The duties of the 
Purusha cease with the thorough extinguishing of all his 
experiences. This therefore is the means of extinguishing 
all his pains which are the highest end of all his 
duties ; but the complete extinguishing of all pains is 
identical with the extinguishing of all experiences, the 
states or vrittis of consciousness and this again is identi¬ 
cal with the rise of Prajna or true discriminative know¬ 
ledge of the difference in nature of Prakriti and its 
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effects from the Purusha the unchangeable. These three 
sides are only the three aspects of the same state which 
immediately precede Kaivalya. The prajna aspect is 
the aspect of the highest knowledge, the suppression of the 
states of consciousness or experiences and it is the aspect of 
the cessation of all conscious activity and the aspect of 
painlessness or the extinguishing of all pains as the 
feeling aspect, of the same Nirvlja (faffsj)—^amadhi 
state. But when we direct our attention to this goal in 
our ordinary states of experience, we look at it from the 
side of the feeling aspect, viz ., that of acquiring a state of 
painlessness and as a means of attaining it tries to purify 
the mind, be moral in all his actions and begins to res¬ 
train and suppress his mental states in order to acquire 
this Nirvija or the seedless state. This is the sphere of 
his conduct which is called Yogauga. 

Of course there i9 a division of duties according to 
. the advancement of the individual 

Different Adhikaris. 

as we snail have occasion to show 
hereafter. This suppression of mental states (finrefa) 

which has thus been described as the means of attaining 

the final release, the ultimate ethical goal of life, is called 
Yoga We have said before that of 

the five kinds of mind fan, V&, fafen, and only 

the last two are fit for the process of Y r oga and ultimately 
acquire absolute freedom. In the other three though 
concentration may occasionally happen, yet there is no 
extrication of the mind from the afflictions of Avidya 
and consequently there is uo final release. 

The Yoga which after weakening the hold of the 
afflictions and dawning the Real 
How Yoga leads to truth before our mental vision gra¬ 
dually nears us towards the attain¬ 
ment of our final goal is only possible with the last two 
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kinds of minds and is of two kinds : (1) Samprajnata 
(cognitive) and (*2) Asanprajiiata (ultra-cognitive). The 
Samprajnata Yoga is that in which the mind is concen¬ 
trated to some object external or internal in such a way 
that it does not oscillate or move from one object to 
another but remains fixed and settled in the object that 
it holds before itself. At first the Yogi holds a gross 
material object before his view but when he can make 
himself steady in it, he tries with the subtle Tanmatras, the 
five causes of the grosser elements, and wdien he is success¬ 
ful in this he holds his internal senses as his object and last 
of all when he has found himself fully successful in these 
attempts, lie holds the great egohood as his object in which 
stage gradually his object loses all its determinate charac¬ 
ter and he is said to be in a state of suppression in 
himself, although devoid of any object. This state also like 
the previous other states of the Samprajnata type is a 
positive state of the mind and not a mere state of vacuity 
of objects or negativity fafto:). 

In this state all determinate character of the states dis¬ 
appears and their potencies only remain alive. In the 
first stages of a Yogi practising Samadhi, often 
conscious states of the lower stages also sometimes 
intervene, but gradually as the mind becomes fixed, 
the potencies of the lower stages are overcome by the 
potencies of this stage, so that the mind flows in its calm 
current in this state of suppression and at last the higher 
Prajiia dawns, as a result of which the potencies of this 
state are also burnt and extinguished (fa3fa) and the 
Chitta returns back to its own primal cause, Prakriti; and 
the Pumslia attains absolute freedom. 

The first four stages of the Samprajnata state 
SampmjfiSta and are called MadhuiraU; Madhu 
«tatr < Aaairt P ra i fi<su Prattka, Visoka and the Sanskarasesha 
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and also Vitarkanugata, Vicharanugata. Anandanugata and 
Asmitanugafca. True knowledge begins to dawn from the first , 
stage of this Samprajfiata state, and when the Yogi reaches 
the last stage, the knowledge reaches its culminating point, 
but still so long as the potencies-of the lower stages of 
relative knowledge remain, the knowledge cannot obtain 
absolute certainty and permanency, as it will always, 
become threatened by any possible encroachment by the 
other states of the past Vyutthana (phenomenal activity 
now existing as the sub-conscious). So the last stage of 
Asamprajnata Samadhi represents the stage in which 
the ordinary consciousness has been altogether surpassed 
and the mind is in its own true infinite aspect and 
the potencies of the stages in which the mind was 
full of finite knowledge are also burnt, so that with 
the return of the Chitta to its primal cause, the final 
emancipation is effected. The last state of Samprajnata 
Samadhi is called Sanskarasesha, only because here the 
residua of the potencies of sub-conscious thought only 
remain and the actual states of consciousness become all 
extinct. It is now easy to see that no mind which is not 
in the Ekagra or one pointed-state can be fit for the A sam¬ 
prajnata Samadhi in which it has to settle itself on one 
object and that, alone. So also no mind which has not 
risen up to the state of highest ftfhl or suppression is 
fit for the Asamprajfiata or the Nirvija state. 

It is now necessary to come down to a lower level and 
examine the obstructions on account 
of which a mind cannot easily become 
one-pointed or Ekagra. These nine in number are the 
following:— 

Disease, langour, indecision, want of having the mental 
requirements necessary for Samadhi, idleness of hodj and 
mind, attachment towards the objects of ^ nse, false 


Distractions. 
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and illusory knowledge, non-attainment of the state of 
concentrated contemplation, unsteadiness and unstability 
of the mind in a Samadhi state even if it can anyhow 
attain it. These are again seen to be accompanied by pain, 
and despair owing to the non-fulfilment of desire. Physi¬ 
cal shakiuess or unsteadiness of the limbs, taking in of 
breath and giving out of it. These are seen to follow the 
nine distractions described above of a distracted mind. 

To prevent these distractions and their accompaniments 
it is necessary that we should practise 
How to make the habituation on one truth. Vachaspati 
says that this one truth to which the 
mind should be settled and fixed was Iswara aud Karna- 
nanda Saraswati and Narayana Tirtha agreed with him. 
Vijnana Bhikshu however says that here by one truth 
anv object gross or fine is intended 
Jisispw Jff. 5*1: ) and Blioja supports Vijnana 

Bhikshu and says that here “ one truth ” might mean any 
desirable object 

Abhyasa means the steadiness of the mind in one state 
and not altogether absence of any state; for the Bhilsbya- 
liSra himself has said in the Samapattisutra, that Sampra- 
jilata trance, comes after this steadiness. As we shall see 
also hereafter, it means nothing but the application of the 
five means Sradd&i, Vitya, Smriti, Samadhi aud Prajna; 
it is an endeavour of setting the mind on one state, and as 
such does not differ from the application of the five means 
of Yoga w r ith a view to settle and steady the mind (u?( 

ffls]«n 4 js]^ aid, frv, 1- 13)- This effort becomes firmly 
roofed, being well attended to for a long time without 
inte:rnption and with devotion. 

Now whether this one truth is Iswara or any other 
object it does not matter very much; for the true principle 
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of Yoga is the setting of the mind on one truth, principle 
or object. But it is no easy matter to do it for an ordi¬ 
nary man; for in order to do it successfully it is necessary 
that the mind should be equipped with Sraddba or faith— 
the linn conviction of the logi in the course that lie 
adopts. This keeps the mind steady, pleased, calm and 
free from doubts of any kind, so that the Yogi may proceed 
in the realisation of his object without any vacillation. 
Unless a man has a firm hold on the course that he pursues, 
all the steadiness that lie may acquire will always be 
threatened by the danger of a sudden collapse. It will 
be seen that Vairagya or desirele.s>n 2 s$ is only tin- 
negative aspect of this Sraddha. For by it the mind is 
restrained from the objects of sense, with an aversion or 
dislike towards the objects of sensual pleasures and worldly 
desires ; this aversion towards worldly joys is only the other 
aspect of the faith of the mind and the calmness of its 
currents (the towards the right knowledge 

and absolute freedom. So it is said that the Vairagya 
is the effect of Sraddha and its product 

I. 20. In order.to make a person suitable 

for Yoga, Vairagya represents the cessation of the mind 
from the objects of sense and their so-called pleasures aud 
Sraddha means the positive faith of the mind in the path 
of Yoga that it adopts, its right aspiration of attaining the 
highest goal of absolute freedom, and the fullest conviction 
of doubtlessness and calmness in it. 

In its negative aspect Vairagya is of two hinds Apara 
and Para. The Apara one is that of 
Vairagya a mind free from attachment to per¬ 

ceptible enjoyments, such as women, foods, drinks and 
power and having no thirst for scriptural enjoyables, such as 
heaven. The attainment of the states of ^ ideha. and the 
Prakritilaya has when it comes into eoutac-t with such dr ine 
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and worldly objects, a consciousness of its own, due to an 
understanding of the defects of those objects brought about 
by miraculous powers. This consciousness of power is the 
same as the consciousness of indifference to their enjoyment, 
and is devoid of all desirable and undesirable objects as 
such This Vairagya may be said to have four stages : (1) 
Yatamana—in which the sensual objects are discovered to be 
defective and the mind recoils from it. (2) Vyatireka—in 
which the senses to be conquered are taken note of. (3) 
Ekendriya—in which attachment towards internal pleasures 
and aversion towards external pains, being removed, the 
mindsets before itself the task of removing the attachment 
and aversion towards mental passions for getting honour 
or avoiding dishonour, etc. The fourth and the last, stage 
of Vairagya called Vaslkar is that in which the mind has 
perceived the futility of all attractions for external objects 
of sense and the scriptural objects of desire and having 
suppressed them altogether the mind does not feel 
attached, even if it any how comes in connection with them. 

With the consummation of this last stage of A para 
Vairagya, comes the Para Vairagya 
which is identical with the rise of 
the final Prajha leading to absolute independence. This 
Vairagya, Sraddha and the Abhyasa represent the 
unafflicted states which suppress 'gradually 

the Klishta or the afflicted mental states. These lead the 


Yogi from one stage to another, and thus he proceeds 
higher and higher until the final state is arrived. 

As Vairagya advances Sraddha also advances, from 
Sraddha comes Vlrya-energy, or the power or concentra¬ 
tion ('qTWt) and from it again 
Vairfitgy* and Srad* springs Smriti—or continuity of one 
object of thought and from it comes 

Sam ad hi or cognitive and ultra-cognitive trance, after which 
© 
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follows Prajna and the final release. Thus by the inclusion 
of Sraddha within Vairagya, its effect, and the other 
products of Sraddha with Abbyasa we see that the 
Abhyasa and Vairagya are the two internal means for 
achieving, the final goal of the Yogi, the supreme 
suppression and extinction of all states of consciousness, 
of all afflictions and the Avidya—the last state of supreme 
knowledge or Prajna tffireta: i). 

As Sraddha, Vlrya, Smriti, Samiidhi which are not 
different from Vairagya and Abbyasa, 
YoS^ 8ifi0ati ° n ° f the ( the y being only their other aspects 
or simultaneous products) art the 
means of attaining Yoga, it is possible to make a classifi¬ 
cation of the Yogis according to the strength of these 
with the Yogi, and the strength of the quickness (rilji) 
with which they may he applied towards attaining 
the goal of the Yogi. Thus the Yogis are of nine 
kinds :— 

(!) of mildly energetie means, (•■>) of means of medium 
euergy, (3) of means of intense energy. 

Each of these may vary according to the mildness, 
medium state, or intensity of the quickness or readiness 
with which the Yogi may apply them. Thus there nre 
nine kinds of Yogis. Of these the best Yogi is he who is 
i.e., whose mind is most intensely engaged 
and whose practice is also the strongest. 

There is a difference of opinion here about the meaning 
of the word between Vachaspati and Yijnana Bhikshu. 
The former says that 33*1 means here, but the latter 
holds that cannot mean Vairagya and the Y airiigya 
being the effect of the Sraddha cannot be counted separately 
•from it. 41 Samvega” means quickness in the performance 
of the means of attaining Yoga ; sojne say that if. means 
“Vairagya”. But that is not true; for if Vairagya 
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is an effect of the due performance of the means of "Yoga 
there cannot be the separate ninefold classification of Yoga 
apart from the various degrees of intensity of the means oi 
Yoga practice. The word “ Sam vega ” etymologically does 
not mean “ Vairagya ” also. 

l I cT3 I 

We have seen just now that Sraddha, etc., are the 
means of attaining Yoga, but we have not discussed what 


purificatory actions must an ordinary 
man perform in order to attain Siaddha 
from which the other requisites may 


Parikartnns and 
Kriya Yogas. 


also spring up. Of course these purificatory actions are 
not the same for all persons for they must necessarily 
depend upon the conditions of purity or impurity of each 
mind ; thus a person who is already in an advanced state 
may not require the performance of those purificatory 
actions which will be necessary for a man of lower state. 
We have said just now that the Yogis are of nine kinds, 
according to the strength of their mental acquirements, 
Sraddba, etc—the requisite means of Yoga and the 
strength of the quickness with which they may be 
applied. Neglecting the division by the strength or 
quickness of application along with these mental require¬ 
ments we may divide the. ^ ogis again into three kinds . 
(1) Those who have the best mental acquirements 
( 3 vw 5 r 3 fKt). (2) Those who are mediocres. (3) Those 
who have low mental acquirements. 


In the first chapter of the Yoga aphorisms it has 
been said that Abhyasa, the application of the mental 
acquirements of Sraddba, etc.,and Vairagya,the consequent 
cessation of the mind from objects of distraction, 
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lead to the extinction of all our mental states and of 
final release. When a man is well developed he may 
rest contented with his mental actions alone, in his 
Abhyasa and Vairagya, in his Dharana (concentration), 
Dhyana (meditation), and Samadhi (trance), which may 
be called the Jnanayoga. But it is easy enough to 
perceive that this Jnanayoga requires very high mental 
powers and so it is not within the easy reach of ordinary 
persons. Ordinary persons whose minds are full of 
impurities must pass through a certain course of 
purificatory actions, before they can hope to obtain 
those mental acquirements by which they can hope to 
follow the course of Jnanayoga with facility. 

These actions which remove the impurities of the mind, 
and thus gradually increase the lustre of knowledge until 
the final state of supreme knowledge can be acquired are 
called Kriyayoga. They are also called Yogangas as they 
help the maturity of the Yoga process by graduallv 
increasing the lustre of knowledge. They represent the 
means by which even an ordinary mind (firf^nfarr) ra »y 
gradually purify the mind and make it fit, for the highest 
ideals of Yoga. Thus the Bhashya says— By the 
sustained jiractice of these Itogangas or accessories of 
Yoga is destroyed the five-fold unreal cognition (’^rfirm) 
which is of the nature of impurity. Destruction means 
here disappearance, thus when that is destroyed, real 
knowledge is manifested. As the means of achieve¬ 
ment are being practised more and more, so is the 
impurity being attenuated more and more. And 4s 
more and more of it is being destroyed, so also it goes 
on increasing more and more the light oi wisdom 
following in the wake of destruction. This process 
reaches its culmination in discriminative knowledge 
which means that its highest culmination is in 
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the knowledge of the nature of the Purusha and the 
Gunas.. 

Now the assertion that these actions are the causes of 
the attainment of salvation, brings the question of flip 
exact natures of their operations with: 

Nature of the opera- regard • to this supreme attainment, 
tion of the Yogungae ° 

to bring salvation. Bhashyakar with respect to this 

question says that they are the causes 
of the separation of the impurities of the mind just as an 
axe is the cause of the splitting of a piece of wood ; and. 
again they are the causes of the attainment of the supreme 
knowledge, just as is the cause of happiness and not in 
any other way. It must be remembered that causation is 
viewed according to the Yoga theory as mere transforma¬ 
tions of energy ; the operation of concomitant causes is 
only bv removing the obstacles which were impeding the 
progress of these transformations in a particular direction ; 
no cause can of itself produce any effect and the only way 
in which it can help the production of this effect into 
which by the principles of conservation and transformation 
of energy, the causal state passes out of its own immanent 
energy is by removing the intervening obstacles. Thus 
just as the passage of Chitta into a happy state is helped 
by.fpjj removing the intervening obstacles or his previous 
good actions by removing the obstacles, so also the 
passage of the Chitta into the. state of the attainment of 
true knowledge is only helped by the removal of obstruc¬ 
tions due to the performance of the Yogangas ; the neces¬ 
sary obstructions being removed the Chitta passes naturally 
of i(.self into this infinite state of the attainment of true 
knowledge in which all finitude is merged. 

In connection with this, Bhashyakara mentions nine 
kinds of the operation of the causes: (1) as the cause 
of birth ; (i) of preservation : (3) of manifestation ; (4) 
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of modification ; (5) of sequential cognition ; (6) of 
separation ; (7) of attainment ; (8) of differentiation ; 
(9) of upholding. 

fare* th*j : i 

^5^ M 

The principle of conservation of energy and transforma¬ 
tion of energy being the root idea of causation in this 
system these different aspects represent the different points 
of view in which the word causation is generally used. 

Thus, the first aspect as the cause of birth or production 
is seen when for example, knowledge springs out of mind, 
so that the mind is called the cause of the birth of know¬ 
ledge. Here mind is the material cause of 

the production of knowledge, for knowledge is nothing 
but mind with its particular modifications as states (^ffs 

fau¬ 
lts difference from which is not directly the 

cause of production, but serves to help it only in an 
indirect way by the removal of obstacles, is quite manifest. 
The fefcFinTW or the cause which makes things preserved 
as they are, is the end they serve; thus the serviceability 
of the Parasha is the cause of the existence and preserva¬ 
tion of the mind as it is, and not only of mind but of all 
our phenomenal experiences. 

Tbe third cause of the or cause of 

manifestation (which is compared to a camp which 
manifests things before our view) according to Bhikshu 
is an epistemological cause and as such, includes among 
other things inferential cognition S jr^ ^ 

in the hill also foil. «»» *'"*> 

, <• a a the 5th causes, of Vikara 

Then come the fourth and uie 

, s thus the cause of 

(change) and Anyatwa (otheine-.J 
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change (fasrte) is exemplified as being that which causes a 
change; tints the mind suffers a change by the objects 
that are presented to it just as bile changes the- raw food 
that is cooked by it; the cause of (otherness) such 

as that brought about by a goldsmith in gold by making 
a baugle from it, and then again a necklace !rom it, is 
regarded as different from the eliange spoken of 
as Vikara. Now the difference between the gold being 
turned into baugles or necklaces and the raw rice being 
turned into soft rice is this that in the former case when 
bangles are made out of gold, the gold remains the same 
in each case, whereas in the ease of the production of 
cooked rice from raw rice by fire the case is different, 
for heat changes paddy altogether for the paddy 
does not remain unchanged in its modification as rice; 
(■vfar.fa ’spjsrunrni craifa Mfduat irfrat: 

*r«flr5wt s? ws ^rsifafa 

’SW*:); goldsmith, and heat both 
are indeed efficient causes, but the former only effects 
mechanical changes of shape and form only, whereas the 
latter heat is the cause of structural and chemical changes. 
Of course these are only examples from the physical world, 
their causal operations in the mental sphere vary in a 
corresponding manner ; thus the change produced in the 
mind by the presentation of different objects follows a 
law which is the same as is found in the physical world 
when the same object causes different kinds of feelings 
in different persons; when Ignorance causes forgetfulness, 
in a thing anger makes the thing painful, and desire 
makes it pleasurable the knowledge of its true reality 
produces indifference ; there is thus the same and of causal 
change as is found in the external world. Then comes 
in for our consideration the cause of separation (Viyoga) 
which is only a negative aspect of the positive side of 
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the causes of transformations, as in tlie gradual extinctions 
of impurities consequent upon the transformation of the 
Chitta towards the attainment of the supreme state of 
absolute independence by discriminative knowledge. The 
last cause for consideration is the cause of upholding, 
(Dhrti) ; thus the body upholds the senses and supports them 
for the actualisations of their activities on the body just as 
the five gross elements are the upholding causes of the 


organic bodies ; the bodies of animals, men, etc., also adopt 
one another for their mutual support. Thus the human 
body lives by eating the bodies of many animals and the 
bodies of tigers etc., live on the bodies of men and other 
animals and so also many animals live on the bodies of 
plants, etc. I 

q-q* q4 

i i) The four kinds of causes that arc 

mentioned in Sankara’s works and grammatical commen¬ 
taries like that of Susbena, vis,, : and 

are all included within those nine causes mentioned 
in this quotation of the Bhashvakara. 

The Yogangas not only remove the impurities of the 
mind but help the mind by removing the obstacles to 
attain the highest perfection of 
The operation of discriminative knowledge. Thus they 
the \ ogSftgas. are causes in a double sense. 


(I) of the dissociation of the impurities ; (2) 

of removing the obstacles which impede the comse of tin* 
mind for attaining the highest development 

Now coming to Yogangas, we see them enumerated 

as follows 

Restraint, Observance, Posture, Regnla- 
Yogafigae. ^ rf breath Abstract ion, 

Concentration, Meditation and trance aic the tijit 
accessories of Yoga, 
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It must be remembered that the Abhyasa and Vairagya 
and also the five means of attaining Yoga, riz . y : qtsj, etc., 

which are not different from Abhyasa and Vairagva, are 
by their very nature included within the Yogangas 
mentioned above, and are not to be considered as 
independent means different from them 

The 

Parikarmas or embellishments of the mind spoken of in 
first chapter which we shall deal later on are also included 
under the three Yogangas w*in, and The five 

means and are said to be included 

under ?rq:, and i^TqftRHof theNivamasand Vairagva 
under WR fa trT^frrcmRRcT ^ uq 

qfrqrebnt ^ KWUfauiR t}1% 

) ! 

To understand these better it is better first of all to 
give the definitions of the Yogangas 

Their definitions. and then discuss about them and 
ascertain their relative values for a 
man striving after attaining the highest perfection of 
Yoga. 

These Yama restraints are: Abstinence from injury 
(Ahimsa); Veracity; Absinence from theft; continence; 
abstinence from avarieiousness. 

II. Niyama—Observances—afN^’dtauq: vfV 

v iRffa faw. i 

Those observances are cleanliness, contentment, puri¬ 
ficatory action, study and the making of God the motive 
of all action. 

III. Asanas—Posture—steady posture and 

easy position m<uRR: i 

IV'. Regulation of breath (Pranayama) is the stoppage 
0 f the inspiratory and expiratory movements (of breath) 
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which may bo practised when steadiness of posture has 
been secured. 

V. Pratyahara—abstraction. 

Abstraction is that by which the senses do not come 
in contact with their objects and follow as it were the 
nature of the mind. 

VI. Dharana—Concentration— (Con¬ 
centration is the steadfastness of the mind. 

VII. ' Dhyana—Meditation—era naitNraracn The 

continuation there of the mental effort (to understand) 
is meditation («th). 

VIII. Samadhi—Trance contemplation—n^rtffra fa*?**} 

The same when shining with the light 
of the object alone, and devoid as it were of itself, is 
trance (or contemplation, Samadhi). 

These are the eight Y'ogaugas which a Yogi must 
adopt for his perception. Of these again we see that 
some have the mental side more 

Vogtingasand Pun- predominant, whereas others have 
fcarmns. 

mostly to be aetuahsed in exterior 
action. Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi which are purely 
of the Samprajiiata type and also the and 

which are accessories to them serve to cleanse the mind of 
its impurities and make it steady and can therefore be 
assimilated as bein^ the same with the Parikarmas men- 

o 

tioned in Book I, Sutras -'34-39 (w?®i ftswwr 

(35) m wferjqsiT (36) fasfari 

(37) iftcntmfori m farm (38) «sfan , sn’nwr m (39) 

)• Of course these SamSdhis of the 
Samprajiiata type only serve to stead) the mind 
aud to take it in attaining discriminative knowledge. 

^tfisnft f*rarwf*i i ) 
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In this connection I think it will not be out of place 
for me to mention the other remaining accessories for 
cleaning the mind as mentioned in Book I, viz 

(Bv cultivating 

habits of friendliness, compassion, complacency and 
indifference towards happiness, misery, /virtue and vice 
(respectively) the mind becomes pure. ' 

This means that we are to cultivate the habit of 
friendliness towards those who are happv ; this will indeed 
. remove all jealous feelings, and thereby 

Maitri KarunS cleanse the mind and make it 
MuditS and Upeksha. 

pure. We must cultivate the habit 
of compassion towards those who are suffering pain ; 
thus when the mind shows compassion which means that 
it wishes, to remove the miseries of others as if they were his 
own, it .'becomes cleansed of the dirt of the desire of doing 
injury to others for compassion is only auotber name for 
sympathy which naturally brings oneself to the level of 
ofchfefs towards whom he maybe sympathetic. Next comes 
the habit of complaeeucy which one should diligently 
cultivate as it makes our minds pleasurably inclined to¬ 
wards those who are virtuous. This remove 1 the dirt of 
envy from the mind. Next comes the habit ot indiffer¬ 
ence which we should acquire towards vice in vicious 
persons. We should acquire the habit of remaining 
indifferent where we cannot sympathise, as for example, 
with persons who are vicious ; we should not on any account 
get angrv towards those who aiv bad and with whom 
svmpathv was not possible. This will remove the dirt of 
anger/ It will be clearly seen here that ihft, gfefi 

and mentioned here are only the different aspects 

of universal sympathy which should remove all perversities 
in our nature and unite us with our fellow-beings. This 
is the positive aspect of the mind with reference to the 
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abstinence of injury mentioned, under Yamas) 

which will cleanse the mind and make it fit lor the appli¬ 
cation of the means of (fraddba) *f§t, etc. For unless 
the mind is pure, there is indeed no scope for the appli¬ 
cation of means of etc. .lor making the mind 

steady. ^ 

It will be* seen that these represent the mental endeavours 
to cleanse the mind and to make it tit for the proper mani¬ 
festation of Sraddba, etc., and thus to steady it towards 
attaining the true discriminative knowledge. 

Again of the Parikarmas by mm, ’-zw and vpnfc 

and that by the habit of sympathy 

Their respective as nuinifested ill ^m. etc., the 
positions. . 3 

former is a more advanced state of 
the extinction of impurities than the latter. 

But it is easy to see that, ordinary minds can never 
make , the beginning of their practices from these stages. 
They are so impure naturally .that the positive universal 
sympathy as manifested in wH, etc/, by which the turbiditv 
of mind is removed, are indeed things which are very hard 
to begin with. It is also necessarily difficult for them to 
steady the mind to an object as in w:nn. and wife. Only 
men in.advanced stages, can begin to practise them. For 
ordiuary.people, therefore, some course of conduct must 
have to,be discovered by which they.can purify their minds 
and elevate them to such an extent that they may be in 
a position to cleanse the-mind by the mental Parikarnuis 
or purifications .just now..mentioned. Our minds also 
become steady in proportion as their impurities arr 
cleansed. The cleansing of impurities only represents the 
negative aspect of the positive side of making the minds 
•steady. The grosser impurities being removed, finer one 
.remain, these are removed by the mental Parikarmas, 
supplemented by Abhyasa or the application of Sraddha, 
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etc., for the purpose of mal.iog the mind steady. Thus 
when the impurities are gradually more and more 
attenuated, at last the final germs oi impurities are 
destroyed by the force of Dhyana or the habit of ISirodha 
Samadhi. when Kaivalya is attained. 

Now to speak of that course of conduct by which the 


gross impurities of ordinary minds 
are removed, we have to come to 
Yamas. They are as we have said 


before aud ; of these is 

given suc*h a high place that it is regarded as the root of the 
other Yamas, and the other Niyainas 

mentioned before only serve to make the P ei i^ct. 

We have seen before that ^T^cTf and sene 

to strengthen the since they are only the positive 

aspects of it, but now we see that not only they but other 
Yamas and also the other Niyainas sfr^, wtftor 
and oiily serve to make *?f% more and more 

perfect. This *lh when it is performed without being 
limited or restricted in anyway by caste, country, time 
and circumstances and is adhered to thoroughly universally, 
j§ called or the great duty of abstiuence from injury 

is sometimes limited to castes as for example the injury 
inflicted by a fisherman and in this case it is called ^ 
or restricted Ahimsa of ordinary men as opposed to universal 
Ahimsa of the Yogis called ; the same is 

limited to country as in the case of a man who says to 

himself, “ I shall not cause injury at a sacred place ’ ; and 
!•.. ___ wlm ftnvK to himself 
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ordinary men who cannot follow the universal Jaw of 
Ahimsa for a Yogi. 

Ahimsa is a great universal duty which a man should 

impose on himself in all conditions of: 
AhimsS. , 

life, everywhere, and at all times 

without being restricted or qualified by any limitation 

whatsoever. In Mahabharat Moksbadharmadhyaya it is 

said that the Sankhyists lay stress upon whereas the 

Yoga lays stress upon Samadhi; but here we see that Yoga’ 

also holds that Ahimsa should he the greatest ethical motive 

of all our conduct. It is by this Ahimsa alone that we 

can make ourselves fit for the higher type of Samadhi. 

All other virtues of 3 only serve to make more 

and more perfect. It is not however easy to say whether 

the Sankhyists gave so much stress to stfe'sT that they 

regarded it to lead to HHTfa directly without the intermediate 

stages of Samadhi. We see however that the Yoga also 

lays great stress on it and holds that a man should withhold 

from all external acts; for, however good they may be, 

they cannot be such that they would not lead to some 

kind of injury or ft Hi towards beings, for external 

actious can never be such that they can be performed without 

doing any harm to others. V e have seeii that from this 

point of view Yoga holds that pure works aie 

only those mental works of good thoughts in which a 

perfection of Hft’m can be attained. W ith the growth 

of good works and the peifect legalisation of 

the mind naturally passes into the state in which 

its actions are neither good (to) uor ^ad (^w); and 

this state is immediately followed by the state of Kaivalya. 

Veracity consists in word and thought being in 
accordance with facts. Speech and 
Vemelty. mil)d correspond to what has been 

seen, heard and inferred as such. Speech is utteied for the 
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purpose of transferring one’s knowledge to another. It is 
always to be employed for the good of others and not 
for their injury, for it should not be defective as with 
Yudhishthir, where his motive was bad. If, however, it 
proves to be injurious to living beings even though 
uttered as truth, it is not truth ; it is a sin only. By this 
outward appearance, this is a facsimile oi virtue and one 
gets into painful darkness. Therefore let everyone examine 
well and then utter truth for the benefit of all living 
beings. All truths should be tested by the canon of T 
(non-injury). 

Asteya (vmn) is the virtue of abstaining from stealing. 
Theft is the making one’s own unlawfully of things be¬ 
longing to others. Abstinence from theft consists in the 

absence of the desire thereof. 

—Brahmacbaryya (Continence) is the restraint of 
the generative organ, and the thorough control of sexual 


tendencies. 

Aparigraba is want of avariciousness, the 

non-appropriation of things not one’s own ; one happens 
to attain it on seeing the defects of attachment and ol the 
injury caused by the earning, preservation and destruction 


of the objects of sense. 

If in performing the great duty of and the othei 

nf virtues which are auxiliary to it a 
mind. man be troubled by the thoughts 

of sin, he should try to remove the sinful ideas by 
habituating himself to ideas which are contrary to 
them. Thus it is said if the high fever of the sins opposed 
to the virtues tend to push him along the wrong path, he 
should in order to drive them away entertain ideas like the 
following :—Being burnt up as I am in the fires of the 
world, I have taken refuge in the practice of Yoga giving 
as it does protection to all living beings. Were I to take 
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up the si?is having once given them up I should certainly 

be a dog in my conduct. As the dog takes up his own 

vomit, so should T be acting it 1 were to take up again 

what I have once given up. This is called the practice of 

vrmT (Pratipaksha Bhabana) meditating on the 

opposites of the temptations. 

A classification of the sins of etc., may be made 

according as they are actually done, 

A classification of or caused to be done, or permitted to 
Himsa. . 

be done; and these again may be 

further divided according as they are preceded by desire, 

anger and ignorance; these are agaiu slight, middling or 

intense. Thus we see that there may be twenty-seven 

kinds of these sins. Mild, middling and inteuse are again 

threefold each mild-mild, mild-middling and mild-iutense. 

Middling-mild, middling-middling and middling-intense. 

Also intense-mild, intense-middling, and intense-intense. 

Thus there may be eighty-one kinds. This again becomes 

infinite on account of rule option (firaiHw) and 

conjunction 

The contrary tendency consists in the notion that these 
immoral tendencies cause an infinity 
Thinking of the con- 0 f pains and untrne cognition. Pain 
ti.in tendencies. arK j unwisdom are the unending fruits 

of these immoral tendencies and that in this idea lies the 
power which brings the habit of giving a contiay> trend 
to our thoughts. 

These Yam as together with the Niyaroas which are 
aoiug to be described are called 
feni. by the performance of which 
become fit nud gradually rise 
and attain Kaivalya. 

with which 


Kriva Yoga. 


to the state of 
This course thus 


men 

Titnftn by 
re 


_..presents the first stage 

ordinary people should begin their "V ogu v\ °i k. 
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Bat people who are mo*e advanced and naturally 
possess the virtues mentioned in Yam a, have no necessity 
of making their beginning therefrom. 

Thus it is said that some people may make their begin¬ 
ning with the Nivamas, ctq;, 

Those who made their and fgTnf^T*T it is for this reason 
beginning with the ... 

Niyamas. that though they are mentioned under 

the Niyamas, they are also specially 

selected and spoken of as the in the very first 

rule of the second Boko—fararifa: ; 

rfq; means the strength of remaining unchanged in changes 

like that of heat and cold, hunger and thirst, standing 

and sitting, the absence of speech tfiTOifcr and the absence 

of social indications. 

ssmzfi?? means the study of philosophy and the repeti¬ 
tion of the syllable Aum. 

>. —This Jsvarapran id liana is different from 

the Is war a Pranidhana mentioned in Book I, where it 
meant love, homage and adoration of god, by virtue of 
which god by his grace makes Samadhi easy for the Yogi. 

Here it is a kind of and hence it means the 

bestowal of all our actions to the Great Teacher, God, i. e., 
to work, not for one’s own self but for God, so that 
a man desists from all desires of gaining any fruit 
therefrom. 

When these are duly performed the afflictions become 
gradually attenuated and trance is brought about. The 
afflictions thus attenuated become characterised by unpro¬ 
ductiveness, and when their seed-power has as it were, 
been burnt up by the lire of high intellection and the 
mind untouched by afflictions come up to the distinct 
natures of the Purnsha and to, the mind naturally 
returns to its own primal cause Prakriti and Kaivfdya is 
attained. 
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Those who are already much advanced do not require 
even this Kriyayoga (fenqpO, as 
About those who are their afflictions are already in man in 
vanced. an attenuated state, and their minds in 

a lit condition to adapt themselves to 
Samadhi; they can therefore begin all at once with trrofrr. 
So in the first chapter it is with respect to these advanced 
men that it has been said that Kaivalya can be attained 
by Abhyasa (wua) and Vairagya without adopting the 
Rir7i5tn—^ 

gfaswwn *fmq—II. 2) at the Niyama Kriya 
Yogas only Saucha (otN) and Santosha remain 

to be said. Saucha means cleanliness of body and 

mind. Cleauliness of body is brought about by water, 
cleanliness of mind is brought abont by the removal of 
the mental impurities of pride, jealousy and vanity. 

Santosha ( ) coutentment is the absence of desire to 

possess more than is necessary for the preservation of one’s 
life. It should be added that this is the natural result of 
the correction of the appropriation of others’ things 

At the close of this section on the Yamas and Niva mas, 
it is best to note their difference which lies principally 
in this that the former are the negative virfcr.es, whereas 
the latter are positive ones. The former can and there¬ 
fore must be practised at all stages of Yoga, whereas the 
last being positive are attainable only by the distinct 
growth of mind through Yoga. The virtues of non-injury, 
truthfulness, sex-restraint, etc., should be adhered to at all 
stages of the Yoga practice. They are indispensable for 
steadying the mind. 

It is said that in the presence of a person who has 
acquired steadiness in all animals give up their habits 
°f enmity ; when a person becomes steady in truthfulness, 
whatever he says becomes fulfilled. When a person 
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becomes steady in absence of theft, all jewels from 

different quarters approach him. 

Continence being confirmed, vigour is obtained. 
Non-eovetiousness being confirmed, the knowledge of the 
causes of births is attained. By the steadiness of cleanli¬ 
ness, disinclination to this body and cessation of contact 
with others is obtained. 

When the mind attains internal or cleanliness 

of mind, his becomes pure, and he acquires high¬ 
mindedness one-pointedness, control of the senses and fit¬ 
ness of the knowledge of self*. By the steadiness of 
contentment comes the acquisition of extreme happiness. 
By steadiness of the dirt of this veil is removed and 

from that come the miraculous powers of endurance of the 
body 'sfamr, etc., and also the miraculous powers of the 
senses, viz., elairaudience and thought-reading from a 
distance. By steadiness of the gods, the Rshis 

and the Siddhas become visible. When Iswara is made 
the motive of all actions, trance is attained. By this 
the Yogi knows all that lie wants to know just as 
it is iu reality, whether in another place, another body 
or another time. His intellect knows everything as it is. 

It should not, however, be said, says that in 

as much as the Wifi? is attained by making Iswara 

the motive of all actions, the remaining 

Iswara Pruniilhana se ven Yogangas are useless. For 
and the other Yo^angas. . . 

these Yogangas are useful in the 

attainment of that mental mood which devotes all actions 

to the purposes of Iswara. They are also useful in the 

attainment of bv separate kinds of their 

collocations, and Samadhi also leack to the fruition of 

but this meditation on Liwara though it is itself a 

species of itself, Sampra.jnata toga (qwtmT 5?!*) 

is yet more direct means than them. About the relation 
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ot' t’S’CflfrPfR with the other Augas oF Yoga, Bhikshu 
writes :—It cannot be said that since Yoga can be attained 
by meditation on Iswara, what is the use of the other 
disciplinary practices of the Yoga, for the meditation on 
Iswara only removes ignorance. I he othei accessories 
bring about the Samadhi by their own specific ways of 
operation. Moreover it is by the help of meditation on 
Iswara that one succeeds in bringing about Samadhi 
through the performance of all the accessories of Yoga ; so 
the other accessories of Yoga can not be regarded as 
unnecessary ; or rather it is the other accessoiies which 
bring DharanS, Dhyana and Samadhi through meditation 
oil God and thereby produce salvation since they cannot 
do that themselves :-( n WTRrtWn 

tftnfaMTTO i sirwtnj g 

funfirewtwwwi 1 f’swwiMN hNu' ’usTfa wrj 

umfij gmfa sra i ’iinfa t’mf'WH- 

ijTO »3Hifd fsptnggfa irmrpif '< *r imssft sshsiUst 

t^iiPowreN g graift; vnfirawra i) 

Asanas are secured by slackening of effort by thought 
transformation as infinite. Thus 
Asanas. posture becomes perfect and effort, 

to that end ceases, so that there may be no movement of 
the body ; or when the mind is transformed into the infinite 
that, makes the idea of infinity its own, it brinw, shoot 
the perfection of postnns; when posture ha. one. been 
mastered, he is no, disturbed by the conlrar.es of heat and 
coldi, etc. 

After having Scared stability in the . saua a i u >n 
should try the Pranayamas. The 

Pranayama. e t j, at comes after a deep 

i ovhalation are each 
ini lalation and that after a deep ^ ^ 

e.Uled a Pranayama; the first i* . rf mode , when the 

s, fcond internal. There is however a 
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lungs are neither too much dilated nor too much contract¬ 
ed there is another total restraint; where cessation of 
both these motions take place by a single effort just 
as water thrown on a heated stone shrivels up from 
all sides. 

These can be regulated by keeping eye over space, 
span and number. Thus as the breathing becomes slower 
the space that it occupies also becomes smaller and smaller. 
Space is again of two hinds, internal and external. At the 
time of inhalation the breath occupies internal space which 
can be felt even in the soles of hand and feet, just like 
the slight touch of an ant. To try to feel this touch 
along with deep inhalation serves to lengthen the period of 


cessation of breathing. External space is the distance 
from the tip of the nose to the most remote point up to 
which breath cau be felt, by the palm of the hand, or by 
tlie movement of any light substance like cotton, etc., 
placed there. Just as the breathing becomes slower and 
slower the distances traversed by it also becomes smaller and 
smaller. Regulations by time is seen when eye is, kept 
over the time taken up in breathing by moments; each 
moment being the fourth part of the twinkling of the eye. 
So regulation by time means the fact ol our attending to 
the moments or Kshauas spent in the acts of inspiral ion, 
pause and respiration. These Pranayams can also be 
measured by the number of normal duration of breat hs. 
The time taken by the respiration and expiration of a 
healthy man is the same as that which is measured by 
snapping the fingers after turning the hand thrice ove r 
the knee, is the measure of duration of normal breath 
measured by 36 such Matras or measures in the first 
attempt or Udghata called mild; when it is doubled, 
it is the second Udghata (middling) when it is trebled 
it is the third Udghata (intense) called intense, Gradually 
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the Yogi acquires the practice of Pranayama of long 
duration, being daily practised and being increased in 
succession of a day, a fortnight, a month, etc. Of course 
he proceeds first by mastering the first L dghata, then 
the second and so on until the duration increases up to 
a day, fortnight a month as stated before. There is also 
a fourth kind of Pranayama transcending all these stages 
of unsteady practice when the Yogi is steady in his 
cessation of breath. It must be remembered, however, 
that while the Pranayams are being practised, mind must 
be fixed by vjh and vKm to some object external or 
internal without which these will be of no avail for the 
true object of Yoga. By the practice of Pranayama 
mind becomes lit for concentration as in the Sutra 
TtWTCJ, where it is said that steadiness is 
acquired by and this steadiness is acquired in the 

same way as concentration as we find also in the Sutra 
W^JTH ^ I 

When by Pratyahara the senses are restrained from their 
external objects we have what is 
1 ratvahaia. called Pratyahara, by which the mind 

remains as if in its own nature being altogether identified 
with the object of inner concentration or contemplation ; 
and thus when this Chitta is again suppressed the senses 
which have already ceased from coming into contact 
with other objects and become submerged in the Chitta 
itself, also cease along with it Dharana is the concentra¬ 
tion of Chitta on a particular place, which is so very 
necessary at the time of Pranayamas 
Dharnuu. men ti 0 ned before. The mind mav 

thus be held steadfast in such places as the sphere of the 

navel, the lotus ot the heart, the light .« the beam 
the forepart ot the nose, the forepart of the tongue and 

such like parts of the body. 

£0 
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Samadhi. 


Dhyana is the continuance, the changing How of the 
mental effort in the object of Dharana 
(*rtwO inmediated by any other 
break of conscious states. 

Samadhi or trance contemplation results when by deep 
concentration mind becomes transformed to the form of 
the object of contemplation. By 
Pratyahara or power of abstraction 
mind desists from all other objects except the one to 
which it is intended to be centred ; the Yogi as he thus 
abstracts his mind also tries to give it to some internal or 
external object, which is called tJTWl; it must also be noticed 
that to acquire the habit of wwi and in order to inhibit 
the abstraction arising from the shakiness and unsteadi- . 
ness of the body it is necessary to practise steadfast 
posture and to cultivate the Pranayama. Also for the 
purpose of inhibiting the distractions arising from breath- 
ing. Again in order that a man can hope to attain 
steadfastness in these he must desist from any such conduct 
which may be opposed to the Yamas, and also acquire the 
mental virtues stated in the Niyamas and thus secure 
himself against any intrusion of distractions arising from 
his mental passions. These are therefore the indirect and 
remote conditions which qualify the person for attaining 
and Samadhi. A man who through his good 
deeds or by the grace of god is already so much ad¬ 
vanced that he is naturally above all such distractions 
to remove which it is necessary to practise the Yamas, the 
Niyamas, the Asanas, the Pranayama and Pratyahar, may 
at once begin with we have seen means con¬ 

centration, with the advancement of which the mind 
becomes steady in repeating the object of its concentration, 
thinking of that thing alone and no other thing; thus 
we gee that with the practice of this state called or 
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meditation in which the mind flows steadily in that one 
state without any interruption, and gradually with this, 
even the conscious flow of this activity ceases and the 
mind transformed into the form of the object under 
concentration becomes steady therein. We see therefore 
that Samadhi is tlie consummation of that process which 
begins in or concentration. Ihese tluee VK’tt, sun and 

nmfb represent the three stages ol the same process of 
which the last one is the perfection ; and these three are 
together technically called which directly leads to 

and is immediately followed by the Samprajnata state, 
whereas the other five Yog an gas are only its indirect or 


remote causes merely. For Asamprajnata state however 
these three are also not so intimate, for a person who is very 
highly advanced, or is the special object of Hod’s grace 
may at once by intense Yairagya and Abhyasa pass 
into the Nirodha state or the state of suppression. 

Bv the possession of Sanyama as gradually dawns the 
knowledge of Samadhi, so the Sanyama is gradually 
strengthened. For while the dawning of this Prajnaloka 
or the light of Samadhi knowledge this Sanyama also 
rises higher and higher. This is the beginning for 
here the mind can hold 1m or eonceutrate and 
become one with a gross object together with its name, 
etc which is called the Savitarka state; the next plane 

or stage of Sanvama is that when the mind becomes one 

with the object of its meditation without any consciousness 

of,to etc. Next come the other two .tage. «JW 

^ i ^ tup mind is fixed, on subtle 

and when the minu 

substances as we shall see just now. 

Samprajnata Samaahi. 

Division of 

S&mprajnflba SamSdhi. _ L ^ 


Savitarka Nirvilarka 


Savichara 


Nirviehara 
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To comprehend its scope it is necessary to understand 
first of all the relation, between a thing, its concept and 

the particular name with which the 

Savitarka. , . . 

concept or the thing is associated. 

It is easy to see that the thing (*$), the concept (tjpt), and 

the name (%*$) are quite distinct. But still by force of 

association the word or name stands both for the thing 

and its concept; the function of mind by virtue of which 

inspite of this unreality or want of their having any real 

identity of connections, they seem to be so much associated 

that the name cannot be differentiated from the thing or 

its idea, is called Vikalpa. 

Now that state of Samadhi in which the mind 

seems to become one with the thing together with 
its name and concept is the lowest stage of Samadhi 
called ; it is the lowest stage because here the 

gross object does not appear to the mind in its true 
reality, but only in a false illusory way in which it 

appears in ordinary life associated with the concept and the 
name. This state is not different from ordinary conceptual 
states in which the particular thing is not only associated 
with the concepts and their names but also with other eon* 
cepts and their various relations; thus a cow will not only 
appear before the mind with its concept and name, but 
also along with other relations and thoughts associated 
with the cows as for example ,— u This is a cow, it belongs 
to so and so, it nas so many hair ou its body and so forth.” 
This state therefore i> the first stage of Samadhi in which 
the mind has not become steady and is not as yet beyond 
the range of our ordinary consciousness. 

From this comes the Nirvitarka stage when the mind 
by its steadiness can become one with its object divested 
of all other associations of name and concept, so that 
the mind is not in direct touch with the reality of the 
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thing, uncontaminated by associations. The thing in this 
state does not appear to be an object of my consciousness 
but the consciousness becoming divested of all ‘ I J 
or * mine ’ becomes one with the object itself; so that 
there is no such notion here, as I know this but the mind 
becomes one with the thing so that the notion of subject 
and object drops off and the result is the one steady 
transformation of the mind as the object of its con¬ 
templation. This state brings home to us the real 
knowledge of the thing, diverted b}’ other false and 
illusory associations which apart from explicating the real 
nature of the object served only to hide it. This Samadhi 
knowledge or irai is called fafa'cratf. The objects of this 
state may be the gross material objects and the senses. 

Now this state is followed by the state of 
which dawns when the mind neglecting the gross ness of the 
object sinks deeper and deeper into its finer constituents 
and the appearance of the thing in its grosser aspects 
drops off and the mind having sunk deep, centres and 
identifies itself with the subtle Tanmatras which are the 
constituents of the atoms as a conglomeration of which 
the object appeared before our eyes in the Nirvitarka 
state. Thus when the mind after identifying itself with 
the sun in its true aspect as pure light, tends to settle 
on a still finer state of it either by making the senses so 
steady that the outward appearance vanishes or by seeking 
finer and finer stages than the grosser manifestation of 
light as such, it apprehends the Tanmatric state of the 
light and knows it as such, and we have what is called the 
stage. It lias great similarities with the 
stage, while its differences from that stage spring from 
the fact that here the object is the Tanmatra and not the 
gross Bhuta. The mind in this stage holding communion 
with the Rupa Tanmatra for example is not coloured 
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variously as red, blue, etc., as in the Savitarka communion 
with gross light, for the Tanmatric light or lights potential 
has no such varieties as different kinds of colour, etc*., so 
that there are also no different kinds of feeling of plcasuie 
or pain arising from the manifold varieties of light. So 
this is a state of a feelingless representation of one uniform 
Tanmatric state when the object appears as a conglomera¬ 
tion of Tanmatras of Rupa, Rasa or Gandha as the case 


might be. This state however is not an indeterminate stage 
as the Nirvitarka stage, for this Tanmatric conception is 
associated with the notions of time, space, and causality; 
thus the mind here feels that it sees at the present time 
these Tanmatras which are of such a subtle state that 
they are not associated with, pleasures and pains, the} 
are also endowed with causality, in the way that from 
them and their particular collocations originate the 

atoms. 

It must be noted here that the subtle objects of con¬ 


centration in this stage are not the Tanmatras alone but 
also other subtle substances including the ego, the Buddlii 
and the Prakriti. 

But when the mind acquires complete habit of this 
state in which the mind becomes so much identified with 
these fine objects—the Tanmatras—etc., that all con¬ 
ceptual notions of the associations of time, space, causality, 
etc., spoken of in the Savichara and the Savitarka 
state vanish away, and the mind becomes one with the 
fine object of its communion. These two kinds of 
Piajna, Savichara and Nirvichara arising from the 
communion with the fine Tanmatras have been collocated 
under one name as Vicharanugata. But when the object 
of communion is the ego as the subtle cause of the senses 

it is called ^ the 11 ° b y c o vrr ,on 

is the subtle cause of ego the * called also the ifeim 
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it is called There can be no Nirvichara 

communion with the manifested Prakriti as the object for 
it is not an actual state which can stand as the object of 
communion but only a state of final retirement, the 
returning; back of all the effects into their primal state 
of potentiality ; so there can never be a Prajna of such a 
stage. Thus we may restate the division of Samprajnata 
Samadhi reconciling I. 17 with 1. 42, 4*3, 44 as follows 














(fa^rn«prcr) 








Through the Nirvichara state, our minds become 
altogether purified and there springs the vru or knowledge 
called ^fcmi or true ; this true knowledge is altogether 
different from the knowledge which is derived from the 
Vedas or from inferences or from ordinary perceptions ; 
for the knowledge that it can give of Reality can 
never be had by anv other means of knowledge either 
by perception, inference or testimony lor their com¬ 
munication is only by the conceptual process of 
generalisations and abstractions and thus can never 
affirm anything about the things as they aie in them¬ 
selves which are altogether different from their illusory 
demonstrations in conceptual terms which only pi event us 
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from knowing the true reality. The potency of this Prajna 
arrests the potency of ordinary states of distracted coo- 
seiouness and thus attains stability. YV hen however 
this Prajna is also suppressed, we have what is called 
the state of Nirvija Samadhi at the end of which comes 
final Prajna leading to the dissolution of the Clutta and 
the absolute freedom of the Purusha 

Samadhi we have seen is the becoming of mind’s 
oneness with an object by a process of acute concentration 
on it and a continuous repetition of it with the exclusion 
of all other thoughts of all kinds. We have indeed 
described the principal stages of the advancement of 
Samprajnata Yoga but it is impossible to give an exact 
picture of it with the symbolical expressions of our 
concepts ; for the stages become clear to the mental vision 
of the Yogi as be gradually acquires firmness in his 
practice. The Yogi who is practising at once comes to 
know as the higher stages gradually dawn in his mind and 
distinguish them from each other; it is thus a matter of 
oue’s own experience, so that no other teacher can adv ise 
him whether a certain stage which follows is highci 01 
lower, Yoga itself is its own teacher 

tut ^ yfsJwmg 

fitiw * wt II 

When the mind passes from the Samprajnata state 
it is called Vyutthana in comparison to the Nirodha state, 
just as the ordinary conscious states are called \ yutthana 
in comparison to the Samprajnata state, the poten¬ 
cies of the Samprajnata state become weaker and weaker 
whereas the potencies of the Nirodha state become stronger 
and stronger and finally the mind comes to the Nirodha 
state and become stable therein ; of course this holds 
within itself a long mental history, for the potency 
of the Nirodha state can be stronger only when the 
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mind practises it and remains in this suppressed condition 
for long intervals of time. This shows that the mind 
being made up of the three Gunas is always suffering 
transformations and changes. Thus from ordinary state 
of distracted consciousness it gradually becomes one 
pointed and then gradually become transformed in a 
state of an object (internal or external) when it is 
said to be undergoing the Samadhi parinama or Samadhi 
change of the Samprajnata type; next comes the 
change, when the mind passes from the Samprajnata 
stage to the state of suppression (fiKta). Here therefore 
also we see that the same which we 

have already described at some length with regard to 
the sensible objects apply also to the mental states. 
Thus the change from the Yyutthana to the Nirodha state 
is the the change as manifested in time, so 

that we can say that the change of Vyutthaua into 
Nirodha has not yet come, or has just come, or that the 
Vyutthana state exists no longer, the mind having 
transformed itself into the Nirodha state. There is also 
here the third change of condition, when we see that the 
potencies of Samprajnata state become weaker and 
weaker, while that of the Nirodha state becomes stronger 
and stronger. These are the three kinds of change which 
the mind undergoes called the Dharma, Lakshana and 
Avastha change. But there is one difference between 
this change thus described from the changes observed in 
sensible objects that here the changes are not visible but 
are only inferrible from the passage of the mind from one 
state to another. 

It has been said that there are two different sets 
°f qualities for the mind, visible and invisible. The 
visible qualities whose changes can be noticed are conscious 
states, or thought products, or percepts, etc. Ihe invisible 

ax 
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ones are seven in number and cannot be directly seen, 
but their existence and changes or modifications may 
J)e established by inference. These are suppression, 
characterisation, potentialisation, constant change, ljfp, 
movements and power or energy of movements. 

Prate *r*N^rai: qft«imite i 

In connection with the Samprajnata Samadhi some 
miraculous attainments are also described, which are said 
to strengthen the faith or belief of the Yogi, to the 
processes of Yoga as the path of salvation as the Yogi 
advances. These are like the products or the mental 
experiments in the Yoga metlnd, by which the people may 
become convinced of the method of Yoga as being t|n? 
true one. No reason are offered about the why of these 
attainments but they are said to happen as a result of the 
mental union with different objects. It is best to note 
them here in a tabulnr form. 


Object of Sanya in. 

Sanyatu, 

Attainment. 

i -. . . 

(1) Threefold change of 

Sanya out* 

i • • 

things as 

and 1 


/ 

! 

i 

. 

(2) The distinctions of 

name, external object 
and the concept which 
ordinarily appears uni- 
ted as one. 

(3) Residual potencies 

of the nature of 

M 

! 

I Knowledge of. the sounds 
of all living beings 

i ’’ r 

Knowledge of previous life. 

I v> 

and 



(4) Concepts alone (se¬ 
parated) from the 

objects). 

i 

♦» 

Knowledge of other imn<b?. 













Object or Sanyam. 

Sanvam. 

* 

Attainment. 

(o) Over the foriii of bod)'. 

famq) 

(6) Karma of fast or slow 
frnitioii. 

Sunyama. 

! 

! 

i- 

Disappearance (by virtue of 
the perceptibility being 
, checked). 

‘ Knowledge of death. 

(7) Friendliness, sympathy, 
and compassion. 

» 

j Power. 

| 

(#5 Powers of 1 elephant 

»> 

Power of elephant. 

(9) Sun 


Knowledge of the world 
(the geographical position 
of countries, &c.) 

(10) 

»» 

Knowledge of the starry 
systems. 

(11) Pole star 

' 

! 

(32) PlCnua of the Navel ... 

(13) Pit of the throat 

(14) Tortoise Tube ... j 

„ 

i 

” 

| 

” ■ | 

,, 

l Knowledge of their move* 
i rnents. 

Knowledge of the system 
of the body. 

Subdual of hunger and 
thirst. 

Steadiness. 

(15) Coronal light .. ; 

(16) Heat 


\ ision of the perfected onv§— 
the seer or all knowledge 
bv prescience 

Knowledge of the mind. 

(17) Purushn 

u 

Knowledge of Purusha. 

< 18)' Gross substantive 

the astral ^ con¬ 
junction and pur* 

pdse fulness 

) 

■ 

Control over the eUmiout 
from which follows atten¬ 
uation, other powers, per¬ 
fection of the f>ody un<l 
non-i’esidence by their 

characteristics. 

(39) Acit, the substantive * 
appearance, egoism, 
she conjunction and 
the purposefulness of 
sensation 

- 1 

1 

Mastery over the senses; 
a tic! thence come the quick¬ 
ness as of mind, unaided 
mental perception and 
mastery over the Prndhana' 

trmsirasf few; jrain- 

mi i 
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These Vibhutis as they rise with the performance of the 

processes of Yoga gradually deepen the faith ^ of the Yogi 

in the performance of his deeds and 

vibhuti and their thus l ie ]p hj s main goal or ideal bv 
position, m the Yoga 1 

Philosophy. always pushing or drawing him for¬ 

wards and forwards towards it by the 
more and more strengthening of his faith. Divested from 
the ideal they have no value of any importance. 

After describing the nature of Karmayoga, and the 
way in which it leads to Jnauayoga, I believe it is time for 
us now to describe the third and the 
Iswara &kt ^ 0ga aml easiest means of attaining salvation, 
the Bbaktiyoga and the position of 
Iswara in the Yoga system with reference to a person who 
seeks deliverance from the bonds and shackles of Avidya. 

Iswara in the Yoga system is that Puiusha who is 
distinct from all others, by the fact of his being untouched 
by the afflictions or vehicles of the 

Iswara. 

fruition of action. Other Purushas 
are also in reality untouched by the afflictions, but they 
at least seemingly have to undergo the afflictions and 
consequently birth and rebirth, etc., until they are again 
finally released but Iswara though he is a Purusba yet 
He does not suffer any sort of bondage in any 
way. He is always free and ever the Lord. He never 
had nor will have any relation to these bonds. He is the 
teacher of the ancient teachers too beyond the range of 
the conditioning by time. 

This nature of his has been affirmed in the scriptures 
and are taken therefore as the true one on their authority. 

The authority of the scriptures are 
Scriptures and again acknowledged only because 
they have proceeded out of God or 
Iswara. The objection of an argument in a circle has no 
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place here since the couiiection of the scriptures with 
Iswara is beginningless. 

There is no other divinity equal to Iswara, because 
in the case of such equality there may be oppositions 
between the rival Iswaras which 
iBwara, what ne is. might therefore result in the lowering 
of any one of them. He is omni¬ 
scient in the highest* degree for in him is the furthest limit 
of omniscience from which there is no beyond. 

This Iswara is all-merciful, and though he has no desires 
of him to satisfy yet for the sake of his devotees he 
dictates the scriptures at each evolu- 
His functions. tion of the world after dissolution. 

But he does not release all persons, 
because he has to help only so much as they deserve; he 
does not nullify the Law of Karma, just as a king though 
he is quite free to act in any way he likes, punishes or 
rewards people according as they deserve. 

At the end of each Kalpa he adopts the pure bodv from 
Sattwa which is devoid of any Karmasaya and thus commu¬ 
nicates through it to all his devotees and 
ma/Aod™ SattW& ' dictates the scriptures. Again at the 
time of dissolution this body of pure 
Sattwa becomes submerged in the Prakriti; and at the time 
of its submersion in the Prakriti Iswara wishes that it might 
come forth again at the beginning of the new creation ; 
thus it continues for ever that at each new creation the pure 
Sattwamaya body springs forth and submerges back into 
the Prakriti at the time of the dissolution of the universe. 
In accepting this body he has no personal desires to 
satisfy as we have said before. He 
^Himself untouched a( ]opts jt on ] y f or the purpose of saving 
the people by instructing them with 
knowledge and piety which is not possible without 
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a pare Sattwamaya body ; so lie adopts it but is not 
affected in any way bv it. One who is under the control 
of Nescience cannot distinguish his real nature from it 
and thus is always led by it, but such is not the case 
with Iswara, for he is not in any way under its control, 
but only adopts it as a means of communicating knowledge 


to people. 

A Yogi also who has attained absolute independence 
may similarly accept, one or more pure Sattwamaya 
Nirmana Chitt&s from Asmitamatra and may pro¬ 
duce one Chitta as the superintendent of all these 

Such a Chitta adopted by a true Yogi by the force of 
his meditation is uot under the control of the vehicles of 
action as is the case with the other four kinds of Chitta 
from birth, Oshadhi, Mantra and Tapas. 

The Pranava or Anmkara is his name ; though at the 
time of dissolution the word of Pranava together with its 
denotative power becomes submerged 
in the Prakriti they reappear with 
the new creation just as roots 
beneath the ground in the rainy 
season. This Pranava is also called Swadhyaya. By 
concentration on this Swadhyaya or Pranava the mind 
becomes one-pointed and fit for Yoga. 

Now one of the means of attaining \oga is Iswara 
Pranidhana, or worship of God. This word according to the 
commentators is used in two senses, 
iswara Pranidlmna. the first and the second book's 
of the FStanj i !a Yoga apphorisrfis. 
In the first book it means love or devotion to (rod as the one 
centre of meditation, in the second it is used to mean the 
abnegation of all desires of the fruits of action to Iswara 
and thus Iswara Pranidhana in this sense is included under 


Pranava the word 
for Jswar. 


short forth fr 


om 
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Kriyayoga. This abnegation of all fruits of action to 
Iswara purifies the mind and makes it fit for Yoga ; this 
is distinguished from the Iswara Pranidhana of the first 
Book as the Bhabana of Pranava and Iswara in this that it 
is connected with actions and the abnegation of their fruits 
whereas the latter consists only in keeping the mind in 
worshipful state in Iswara and his word or name Pranava. 

By devotion of Iswara Prema or Bhakti he is drawn 


towards the devotee through his Nirmana Chitta of pure 
battwaandby his grace lie removes all 
thegTareof iswaSf obstructions of ilJness, etc., described 
< in I. 30, 31 and at once prepares his 

mind for the highest realisation of his own absolute in¬ 
dependence, So for a person who can love and adore 
Jswara, this is the easiest course for attaining Sam ad hi, 
We can make our minds pure in the. easiest way by 
abnegating all our actions to Iswara and attaining salva¬ 
tion by firm and steady devotion for Him. This is the 
sphere of Bhaktiyoga by which the tedious complexity 
of the A oga process may he avoided and salvation acquired 
in no time by the supreme grace of Iswara. 

This means is not indeed distinct from the general 
Cleans of Yoga, viz., Abhyasa and 
different froi^that Vairagya which applies in all stages. 

ra-ya. h>asa awl Vai * Por here als0 Abhyasa applies to 

the devotion of Iswara as one Supreme 
Tattwa or truth and Vairagya is necessarily associated 
with all true devotion and adoration of Iswara. 


this conception of Iswara differs from the conception 
of Iswara in the Ramanuja system in this that—there 
Prakriti and Purusha, Aehit and 

Biima 0 nija r sy8tem! lth Chit forni the bo(1 >' ot ' Iswaia wb ere- 
as here Iswara is considered as being 
only a special Purusha with the aforesaid powers (cr^ 
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Adwaifca 
tic 18 war a. 


nfiR|T^5T —TmT«pT 1,1.) 

In this system Iswara is not again the ^fftreicn Prakriti 
in the sense of but of D harm a and Ad harm a, 

and his agency is only in the removal of obstacles and 
thereby helping the evolutionary process of Prakriti* 

Thus Iswara is distinguished from the Iswara of San¬ 
kara Vedanta in this that there the 
Vedan- true existence is ascribed only of 
Iswara whereas all other forms and 
modes of Being are only regarded as illusory. 

After what we have studied above it will be easy to 
see that the main stress of the Yoga Philosophy lies in its 
method of Samadhi. The knowledge 
that can be acquired by it differs from 
all other kinds of knowledge, ordinary 
perception, inference, etc., in this 
that it alone can bring objects before 
our mental eye with the clearest and 
most unerring light of comprehensibility in which the 
true nature of the thing is at once observed. Inferences 
and the words of scriptures are based on concepts or 
general notions of things. For the teaching of scriptures 
are manifested in words; aud words are but names, 
term, or concepts formed by noting down the general 
similarities of certain things and binding them down by a 
symbol. All deductive inferences are also based upon 
major propositions arrived at by inductive generalisations ; 
so it is easy to see that all knowledge that can be imported 
by them are only generalised conceptions, d heir process 
only represents the method b\ which the mind can pass 
from one generalised conception to another ; so the mind 
can in no way attain the knowledge of the Ileal things, 
the absolute species, which is not the genus oj any other 


Samadhi and its 
points of difference 
from perception in¬ 
ferences or scriptures 
fi 3 sources of know¬ 
ledge. 
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thing; so inference and scripture can only communi¬ 
cate to us the nature of the agreement or similarity 
of things and not the real things as they are. Ordinary 
perception also is not of much avail here since it cannot 
bring within its scope the subtle and fine things and 
things that are obstructed from the view of the senses ; 
so knowledge by ordinary perception is limited by 
the incapacity of our senses to perceive subtle and remote 
things, and things which are obstructed from our view. 
But Samadhi has no such limitations, so the knowledge 
that can be attained by it is absolutely unobstructed, true 
and real in the strictest sense of the terms. 

By deep concentration when all other states of mind 
are cheeked it is centred on one thing steadily and that 

alone, the mind becomes transformed 

Samadhi and the as were into the form of that thing, 
intuition of Bergson. 

and thus the true nature of that 
thing at once flashes before it. It is akin to the conception 
of intuition by Bergson, the nature of which as described 
by Bergson applies in a certain measure to Samadhi. 
Thus Bergson says :—“ It follows that an absolute could 
only be given in an intuition whilst everything else fall 
within the province of analysis. By intuition is meant 
the kind of intellectual sympathy by which one places 
oneself within an object ni order to coincide with what is 
unique in it (<?/’. and consequently inexpressible. Ana¬ 
lysis on the contrary, is the operation which reduces the 
object to elements already known, that is to elements 
common both to it and other objects. To analyse there¬ 
fore is to express a thing as a function of something 
other than itself. Analysis is thus a translation, develop¬ 
ment into symbols, a representation taken from successive 
points of view from which we note as many resemblances 
as possible between the new object which we are studying 
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and others, which we believe we know already. In its 
eternally unsatisfied desire to embrace the object around 
which it is compelled to turn, analysis multiplies without 
end the number of its points of view in order to complete 
its always incomplete representations and ceaselessly varies 
its symbols that it may perfect the always imperfect trans¬ 
lation. It goes on therefore to infinity. But intuition, if 
intuition is possible, is a single act. 

This view of Samadhi or intuitional trance is not 
opposed to whatever we say conceptual or perceptual in¬ 
telligence that they are complimentary 

PaUvnjalf erg80n and * 0 eac ^ °^ ier * Like Kant, Patanjali 
does not bring about a schism between 
science and metaphysics. The realities of metaphysical 
order the so-called things in themselves or things as they 
are, are not transcendent to the world of Phenomena, but 
are only so subtle that the senses cannot grasp them. He 
does not make the metaphysics entirely artificial, and the 
science wholly relative ; but with him both are true in 
their own respective spheres, and far from there being any 
schism between them, they are connected in one chain of 
development; science reigns where the mind is being led 
from concepts to concepts with the dogmatic belief that all 
knowledge must necessarily start in concepts, move in con¬ 
cepts and end in concepts ; thinking or knowledge, as we 
call it, carries with it the belief that it comprehends all 
that is knowable, though in reality its sphere is so much 
limited that it can grasp the general notions and these 
alone. The thing as it is the real \ ishesha (fajrq) apart from 
its symbolic side of conceptual representations can never 
be grasped by the conceptual side of knowledge. But the 
infra-conceptual or ultra-conceptual stages are not unreal 
in any way though they cannot be grasped either by the 
senses or by our conceptual intelligence. To grasp them 
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our mind must follow an inverse process of stopping 
its flow from concepts to concepts, but concentrated itself 
to one concept and that alone, and repeat it again and 
again to the exclusion of all other possible concepts, and 
thus become coincided, identified as it were with it, when 
the limitations of the concept at once vanish and the thing 
shines before the mind in its true reality. Such a Prajna 
or intuitive knowledge is absolutely unerring for here the 
mind has been installed in the reality of the thing and 
merged in the very life of it. ie To philosophise,” according 
to Patanjali, “ therefore is to invert the habitual direc¬ 
tion of the work of thought; to practise it not in a 
random way but in a profoundly methodical manner; 
gradually to rise higher and higher in the acquisition of 
Urn true metaphysical knowledge, with a definite end in 
view until the highest stage, the one ideal consummation 
of all metaphysical knowledge is attaiued ; the Prakriti then 
appears in her own true nature, and her relations with the 
Purusha are also discerned and the Yogi is absolutely 
freed from all bondage of Prakriti. 

According to Patanjali it is our want of intuition of 
the reality, hidden beneath the conti¬ 
nual flow of our varied concepts that 
is the root of all control exercised by the Prakriti over us. 
Moral and virtuous actions are hero advocated only because 
they purify the mind and help it to acquire the power of 
intuition (xr?n) by which the real nature of things is revealed 
to the Yogi; before whose vision all obstruction melts away 
and all reality shines before him in absolute effulgence, 
nothing is too small for his intuition and nothing is too great,. 

The whole philosophy from Plato to Plotinus proceeded 
out of a supposition that “ a variation 
can only be the expression and 
development of what is invariable,” that there is more 


Vision of a Yogi. 


Plato. 
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in the immutable than in the moving and we pass from 
the stable to the unstable by a mere diminution. But 
with Patanjali we find that lie had never any such bias 
as that. Prakriti, the sphere of the mutable and the 
unstable is not on that account less true than the Purusha 
the immutable ; only their realities are of two different kinds 
and neither of them can ever be reduced to the other. 
All evil is due to the want of right comprehension of their 
relative spheres ; stable is always stable and unstable is 
always unstable and they must not be confused by either in 
any way. All evil is begotten out of their seeming illegiti¬ 
mate connection which forms the basis of all. With Plato we 
have seen that there is nothing positive outside ideas, 
diminution of the Reality of which into that of the 
unstable occurs by a process of diminution by the addition of 
zero-like Platonic <f non-being ” the Aristotelian “ matter ” 
a metaphysical zero joined to the ideas multiplies it in 
space and time. In the words of Bergson “ this non-being 
is an illusive nothing; it creeps between the ideas and 
creates endless agitation, eternal disquiet like a suspicion 
insinuated between loving hearts.” The ideas or forms 
are the whole of intelligible reality, that is to say of truth. 
As to sensible reality, it is perpetual oscillation from one 
side to the other of this point of equilibrium. Immutability 
is more than becoming, form is more than change, and it is 
by a veritable fall that the logical system of ideas rationally 
subordinated and co-ordinated among themselves is scattered 
into a physical series of objects and events accidentally 
placed one after another. “ Physics is but logic spoiled. ’ 
Aristotle could not tolerate that ideas should thus 
exist independently by themselves but finding that he 
could not deprive them of this 
Aristotle. character, he pressed them into each 

other, rolled them up into a ball, and set above the 
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physical world a form that was thus found to be the form 
of forms, the idea of ideas or to use his own words the 
thought of thought. Such is the God of Aristotle— 
necessarily immutable and apart from what is happening 
in the world, since he is only the synthesis of all concepts 
in a single one. It is tine that no one of the manifold 
concepts could exist apart such as it is in the divine 
unity; in vain should we look for the ideas of Plato within 
the God of Aristotle. But if only we imagine the God of 
Aristotle in a sort of refraction from himself, or simply 
inclining towards the world, at once the Platonic ideas 
are seen to pour themselves out of him, as if they 
were involved in the unity of his essence. In . the 
movement of the universe there is an aspiration of things 
towards the divine perfection, and consequently an ascent 
towards God as the effect of a contact of God with the 
first sphere and as descending consequently from God to 
things. The necessity with Aristotle of a first motionless 
mover is not demonstrated by founding it on the assertion 
that the movement of things must have had a beginning 
but on the contrary, by affirmiug that this movement 
could not have begun and could never come to an end, and 
that this perpetuity of mobility could happen only if it was 
backed by an eternity of immutability which it unwound 
in a chain without beginning or end. 

In that revival of Platonism in Alexandria we see 
that as the possibility of an outpouring of Platonic ideas 
God exists behind us and his vision 

Neo-platonism. , • i i i 

as such is always virtual and never 

actually realised by the conscious intellect. Everything 

is derived from the first principle and everything aspires to 

return to it; remoter the emanation lower the degree of 

perfection. After the one, reason possesses the greatest 

perfection and after it conies the soul*. The true then we 
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see transcends the bounds of reason. “ Knowledge ” 
therefore of it is not won by proof, not by any inter¬ 
mediating process, not so that the objects remain outside 
of him but so that all difference between the knower and 
the known disappears; it is a vision of leason into its 
own self; it is not we who have the vision of reason, but 
reason who has the vision of its own self ; even the vision 
of reason within which subject and object are still opposed 
to each other as different from each other must itself be 
transcended. The supreme degree of coguition is the 
visiou of the supreme, the single principle of things, in 
which all separation between it and the soul ceases, in 
which this latter in divine rapture touches the absolute itself, 
and feels itself filled by it and illuminated by it. lie who 
has attained this veritable union with God, despises 
even that pure thought which he formerly loved, because 
it was still after all only a movement and presupposed a 
difference between the seer and the seen. This mystical 
absorption or swooning into the absolute is therefore 
the last word of the Alexandrians. Thus Edward Caird 
wrote of Plotinus, “ The inmost experiences of our being 
is an experience which can never be uttered, lo this 
difficulty Plotinus returns again and again Itom new 
points of view, as if driven by the presence of a conscious¬ 
ness which masters him, which, by its very nature can 
never get itself but which he cannot help striving to 
utter. He pursues it with all the weapons of a subtle 
dialectic, endeavouring to find some distinction which 
will fix it for his readers and he is endlessly fertile in 
metaphors and symbols by which he seeks to flash some 
new li-rht upon it. Yet in all this struggle and almost 
agony of his expression, he is well aware that he can 

never find the last conclusive word for it and has to fall 

back on the thought that it is unspeakable. 
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With the revival of Platonism in modern philosophy in 
Kant we see that the “beyond” the “Reality” has 

Revival of Platonism. aIto 8 e f> er eluded our grasp. There 
is no intuition that carries us into 
the non-temporal; all intuition is thus found to be sensuous 
by intuition. By changing the Platonic idea from a thing 
into a relation of the understanding, a law, he has substi¬ 
tuted the universal Mathematic—a single and closed-in 
system of relations for the Platonic world of ideas, 
imprisoning the whole of reality in a network prepared in 
advance in which is unified and reconciled all the plurality 
of our knowledge in one universe of science. To realise 
this dream or at best an ideal, attempts have been made 
to determine what the intellect must be, and what the 
object in order that an uninterrupted mathematic may 
bind them together. And of necessity, if all possible 
experience can be made to enter thus into the rigid and 
already formed frame-work of our understanding it is 
(unless we assume a pre-established harmony) because our 
understanding itself organises nature and finds itself a»ain 
therein in a mirror. The real things in themselves remain 
an unknown entity, a some-thing-Iike-non-Being and in 
its place are substituted some barren relations which 
are said to form an universe dignified by the name of 
science. Our intellect shall never be able to come into 
a touch with the reality; it is absolutely restricted and 
limited to this innate incapability of doing anythin" 
but Plalonising in ideas ; and as such all science only 
represents this dreamy, make-shift of symbolical relativity 
and never the Reality as it is, and metaphysics is 
impossible since it has nothing more to do than to 
parody with phantoms of things the work of con¬ 
ceptual arrangement which science practices seriously 0 n 
relations. > 
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To distinguish Patanjali from these different shades 
of representations spoken above, we 
i’ntanjali. gee t^at p e agrees with Aristotle 

in conceiving an unmoved as the cause of all that is 
endlessly moving for it is into these that the former 
unwinds itself. 

That which unwinds is the same as that which is un¬ 
winded ; the “ unmoved ” only represents the throbbings 
and pulsations of the unactualised unwindings, the absolute 
potentiality. But this “unmoved” only represents the 
ground of the comic dynamic of all mutability and change, 
but does not explain the stable and “ unmoved ” which 
forms the background of all our conscious experiences. 
This “ unmoved ” and “ unmovable ” of our consciousness 
of pure shining effulgence, a constant factor of all 
conceptual mobility can never be confused with it. It is 
the only true immobile which no change can effect— 
altogether distinct from the universals or the particulars 
of our thought but illuminating them all in the conceptual 
illumination. No concept can ever catch hold of it. 

It is the one absolute “stable” element, all else are 
moving. Movement is the reality of matter which in none 
of its°stages can in true sense be called the “ unmoved.” 
Matter holds within itself its own dynamic of motion j 
it is as much real as the unmoved or stable Purusha; 
thev are two independent realities and none of them can 
be said to be derived from the other and consequently 
there is no diminution of reality involved in the concep¬ 
tion of matter. Plato had to acknowledge the separate 
existence though he wanted to deprive it of all determinate 
qualities. Instead of making non-being colourless it would 
have been more consistent if he conceived the idea as the 
truly and absolutely colourless and the non-being of the 
equilibrium which holds within itself the principle of all 
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determinations and differentiations the ground of all 
genesis and transformations which appear within and 
without as the inner and outer worlds, the microcosm and 
the macrocosm. Aristotle caught sight of this, but 
substituted for the independent reality of the ideas only 
and an ideality towards which matter is striving and thus 
made it the imanent teleology of matter. But Patanjali 
was not satisfied with it for even here the stable 
unconsciousness remained unexplained altogether; and 
without it our intellectual life will be reduced to a mere 
mobility of parsing states without any stable principle 
with which they may be connected and unified. This 
principle to which or for which all these passing states 
form together an unified life, and the experiences of 
pleasures and pains is the Purusha, which serves as the 
external teleology of the Prakriti. The comprehension 
of this metaphysical reality is not a dream with him as 
with Kant, but a complement of our ordinary scientific or 
phenomenal experience. For the achievement of this 
final release of the Purusha it is necessary to invest the 
outgoing process of conceptual flow, to make it steady 
and one-pointed by which all the differentiating process 
being arrested the mind tends to become steady and stable 
and when the last stage is attained the nature of the 
real form of the Purusha is reflected and the outgoiiur 
order of phenomena by a reverse process returns back to 
the Prakriti. The Neo-platonists agree with Patanjali 
in so far as the assertion of the supreme validity of the 
process which brings about trance is concerned. Plotinus 
and Patanjali agree in their difference from Ivant 
in this that there are other sources of right knowledge 
than those provided by the scanty scope of conceptual 
relativity of our thoughts. The light that they have 
shown in the illumination of the history of wo rid-civilisation 
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will manifest itself to any enquiring mind as the first 
beams of sunshine bringing messages of hope and bliss 
from the region of eternal sunshine beyond the gloomy and 
imperfect vision of our science and will always awaken us to 
believe that with reality which is hidden from our view 1 
may stand face to face only if I possess the will to do it. 
Many hidden mysteries are daily being discovered by men 
of genius by this intuitive perception but none of us 

try to penetrate methodically into the depths of this land of 
eternal bliss and communion. The face of truth is hidden 
by a golden veil HSi^qreci gicf) and let all 

mankind combine in their efforts to draw it away and 
adore the unveiled truth as it is in itself. 

At the close of the previous sections it may bo worth 
while to speak a few words on the 
Ancient and modem theories of the physical world as 

supplementing the views that have 
been already stated above. 

Gross matter as the possibility of sensation has been 
divided into five classes according to their relative gross¬ 
ness corresponding to the relative grossness of the senses. 
Some modern investigators have tried to understand the 
five Bhutas, riz., Akasa, Marut, Tej, Ap and Kshiti as 
the ether, the gaseous heat and light, liquids and solids. 

But I cannot venture to say so when I think that solidity, 
liquidity and gaseousness represent only an impermanent 
aspect of matter. The division of matter from the stand¬ 
point of the possibility of our sensations has a firm root 
in our nature as cognising beings and has therefore a 
better rational footing than the modern chemical division 
of matter into elements and compounds which are being 
daily threatened by the gradual advancement of our 
scientific culture. They carry with them no fixed and 
consistent rational conception as the definition of the 
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ancients but are mere makeshifts for understanding or 
representing certain chemical changes of matter and have 
therefore merely a relative value. 

There are five aspects from which gross matter can 
04l . „ be viewed at. These are (1) Sthula 

(gross), (2) (substantive), (3) 

Sukshma (subtle), (4) Anvaya (conjunction), (5) Artlia- 
vattwa (purpose for use). The Sthula or the gross 
physical characters of the Ehutas are described as follows:— 
Qualities of Earth—Form, heaviness, roughness, ob¬ 
struction, stability, manifestation (vritti), difference, 
support, turbidity (mW) hardness and enjoyability. 

Ap—Smoothness («'?), subtlety (gfatj‘)> clearness 
(urn), whiteness softness (*n?4), heaviness (stM), 

coolness, (stai), conservation ( T?i), purity (qfaera), cementa¬ 
tion (U5UH). 

Tejas—Going upwards (^"fium), cooking (qrqqr), 
burning (swg), light (m), shining («m), dissipating 
(n^Tu), energising (^aifa), different from the charac- 
teristic of the previous ones. 

Vayu—transverse motion (fasten^), purity 
throwing, pushing, strength movability 

(^). want of shadow (TOurm)-—different from the 
characteristic of the previous ones. 

Akasha—Motion in all directions non- 

agglomeration (wp) non-obstructive — different 

from the characteristic of the previous ones. 

These physical characteristics are distinguished from 
their aspects by which they appeal to the senses which arc 
called their Swarupas. Earth is 
Swarupa. characterised bv Gaudha or smell, 

Ap by Rasa or tnste, Teja by Rupa, 
etc. Looked at from this view we see that smell arises 
by the contact of the nasal organ with the hard particles 
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of matter, so this hardness or solidity which can so gene¬ 
rate the sensibility of Gandha is said to be the Swam pa 
of Kshiti. Taste can originate only in connection with 
liquidity so this liquidity or Snehais the Swarupa or nature 
of Ap. Light—the quality of visibility—manifests itself in 
connection with heat, so heat is the Swarupa of tire. The 
sensibility of touch is generated in connection with the 
vibration of air on the epidermal surface; so this vibrating 
nature is the Swarupa of air. 

The sensibility of sound proceeds from the nature of 
obstructionlessness, and that belongs to Akasa, so this ob- 
structionlessness is the Swarupa of Akasa. 

The third aspect is the aspect of Tanmatras which are 
the causes of the atoms or Paramanus Their fourth 
aspect is their aspect of Gunas or the 

Suksha, Anwaya qualities of (illumination), fei 

and Arthavattwa 

(action), (inertia). Their fifth as¬ 
pect is that by which they are serviceable to the Purusha 
by causing his pleasurable or painful experiences and 
finally his liberation. 

Speaking about the aggregation with regard to the 
structure of matter we see that this is of two kinds (1) 
those of which the parts are in inti- 

Aggregution. mate union and fusion, e.g ti any 

vegetable or animal body, the parts of 
which can never be considered separately. (2) Those 
mechanical aggregates or collocations of distinct and in¬ 
dependent parts as the trees in a forest. 

A Dravya or a substance is an aggregate of the former 
type and is the grouping of generic 

Substance. or specific qualities and is not a 

separate entity—the abode of generic 
and specific qualities like the Dravya of the Vaisheshika 
conception. Tin* aspect of an unification of generic 
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and specific qualities seen in parts united in intimate 
union and fusion is called the Dravya aspect. The aggre¬ 
gation of parts is the structural aspect of which the side of 
appearance is the unification of generic and specific qua¬ 
lities called the Dravya. 

The other aggregation of Yntasiddhavayaba, i.c ., the 
collocation of the distinct and independent parts is again 
of two kinds, (1) in which stress may 

siddliu v'ay'itm.' " tr ‘' bo laid to the distinction of pa'ts, and 
(2) that in which stress is laid to their 
unity more than their distinctness. Thus in the expression 
mango-grove we see that many mangoes indeed make a 
grove but the mangoes are not different from the grove. 
Here stress is laid to the aspect that mnngoes are the same 
as the grove which however is not the case when we say 
that here is a grove of mangoes, for the expression grove 
of mangoes clearly brings home to our mind the side of 
the distinct mangoe trees which form a grove. 

Of the gross elements, Akasa seems especially to require 
a word of explanation. There arc accoring to Yijnana 
Bhikshu and Nagesha two kinds of Akasa,—Karana or 
primal and Karya the atomic. The first or the original is the 
undifferentiated formless Tam as, for in that stage it has 
not the quality of manifesting itself in sounds (tpftgq faita- 

This Karanas later on develop into the atomic Akasa 
which has the property of sound. According to the 
conception of the Puranas, this Earyakasa evolves from 
the ego as the first envelop of Vayu or air. The Karana- 
kasa or the non-atomie Akasa should not be considered 
as mere vacuum but must be conceived as a 

positive all-pervasive entity something like 

the ether of the modern physicists. 

From this Akasa springs the atomic Akasa or the 
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Kaiyakasha which is tlie cause of the manifestation of 
sound. All powers of liearing even though they have 
their origin iu the principle of egoism reside in the Akasa 
placed in the hollow of ear. It is here that the power 
of hearing is located. When soundness or defect is 
noticed therein, soundness or defect is noticed in the power 
of hearing also. Further when of the sounds working 
in unison with the power of hearing the sounds of 
solids, etc., are to be taken in, then the power of hearing 
located in the hollow of the ear stands in need of the 
capacity of resonance residing in the substratum of 
the Akasa of the ear. This sense o" hearing then, having 
its origin in the principle of ego acts when it is 
attracted by the sound originated and located in the mouth 
of the speaker, acting as a loadstone. It is this Akasa 
which gives penetrability to all bodies ; in absence of 
this all bodies would be so compact that it would be 
difficult even to pierce them with a needle. In the Sankhya 
Sutia II. 1... it is said that eternal time and space 
are of the nature of Akasa "fatrun# ftsft 

■So this so-called eternal time and space does not differ 
trom the one undifferentiated formless Tam as which we 
have spoken just now. Relative and infinite time, arises 
Irom the motion of atoms in space—the cause of all 
change and transformations ; and space as relative position 
cannot be better expressed than in the words of Pi B N 
Seal, as “ totality of positions as an order of co-existent 
points, and as met it is wholly relative to the under¬ 
standing like order in time, being constructed on the 
basis of relations of position intuited by our empirical 
or relative consciousness. But there is this difference 
'.i-' we,.;, space, order and time order there.is no unit 
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of space as position (fcff) though we may conceive time, 
as, the moment (^^u) regarded as the unit of change in the 
causal series. Spatial position ( f^) results only from the 
different relations in which the all pervasive Afeasa stands 
to the various finite objects. On the other hand, space as 
extension or locus of a finite body, or Desa, has an ultimate 
unit being analysable into the infinitesimal extension quality 
inherent in the Gunas of Prakriti.” 

Chilta or mind has two stages:—(1) in the form of 


States of Ohitta. 


states such as real cognition (wh) 


including perception, inference, com¬ 
petent evidence, unreal cognition, imagination, sleep and 
memory,—(2) in the form in which all those states 
are suppressed Between the stage of complete 

out-going activity and complete suppression of 

all states, there are thousands of states of infinite variety 
through which a man’s experiences have to pass from the 
Vyutthana state to the Nirodha. In addition to the five 
states spoken of above, there is another kind of real 
knowledge, and intuition, called Prajna, which dawns 
when by concentration the Chitta is fixed to any one state 
and that alone. This Prajna is superior to all other means 
of knowledge either perception, inference or competent evi¬ 
dence of the Vedas in this that it is altogether unerring, 
unrestricted or unlimited in its scope. 

PramSna we have seen includes perception, inference 
and competent evidence. Perception 
Description of the originates when the mind or Chitta 


states. 


through the senses (ear, skin, 


eye, 


taste aud nose) and being modified by their modifications 
by the external objects passes to them 
Percept* and generates a kind oi notion or 

knowledge about them in which their specific characters 
are more predominant. • 
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Mind is all pervasive and it- can generate its notion 
in the external world by which we have the perception of 
the thing. Like light which emits rays and pervades all, 
though it may remain in one place, the Chitta by its 
Vrittis comes in contact with the external world and is 
changed into the form of the object of perception and is 
thus the cause of perception ; as the Chitta has to pass 
through the senses it becomes coloured by them, which 
explains the fact that perception is impossible without 
the help of the senses. As it has to pass through the 
senses it undergoes the limitations of the senses, which it 
can avoid, if it can directly concentrate itself to any object 
without the help of ’•’tjJfre senses; from this originates the 
Prajna by which dawns the absolute and real know¬ 
ledge of the thing unhampered by the limitations of the 
senses,—which can act only within a certain area or 
distance and cannot take within its sphere 1 lie subtler 
objects. 

We see that in onr ordinary perceptions our minds 
are drawn towards the object as iron is attracted by 
magnets. Thus Bhilcshu says in explaining the Bhasliya 
of IV. 17: 

flufcn 

^ 

i Tc\it t* *rsn*n 

xm: i The objects of knowledge though inactive in them¬ 
selves may yet like a magnet draw the everchanging 
Chittas towards it and change the Chittas in accordance 
with their own form just as a piece of cloth is turned 
ied by coming into contact with red lac. So it is 
that the Chitta attains the form of anything with which 
it comes in touch. Perception or Pratyaksha is distinguished 
from inference, etc., in tllis t,mt liere the knowledge arrived 
at is predominantly of specific- and special characters 
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of the tiling and not of the generic qualities as in 
inference, etc. 

Inference proceeds from the inference and depends upon 
the fact that certain common qualities are found in all 
the members of a class, as distiuguished from the members 
of a different class. So that the qualities affirmed of a 
class will be found to exist in all the individual members 
of that class; this affirmation of the generic characters 
of a class to the individual members that come under it is 
the essence of inference. This it seems comes very nearly 
to tracing all deductions from the dictum de omni <d 
nnllo, 

An object perceived or interred by a competent man 
is described by him in words witli the intention of trans¬ 
ferring his knowledge to another ; and the mental modi¬ 
fication which has for its sphere the meaning of such 
words is the verbal cognitiou of the hearer. When the 
speaker has neither perceived nor interred the object, and 
speaks of things which cannot be believed, the authority 
of verbal cognitiou fails. But it does not fail in the 
original speaker God or Iswara and his dictates the Shas- 
tras with reference to either the object of perception or of 
inference. 

Viparyyaya or unreal caguition is the knowledge of the 
unreal—a knowledge which possesses a form that does 
not tally with the real nature of the thing, when 

a man sees two moons bv some defect of the eye. 
Doubt “Is it a log of wood or a man The 

illusoriness of seeing all things yellow through a defect 
of the eye can only be known when the objects are 
seen in their true colour; in doubt however the defective 
nature is at once manifest. Thus when we cannot be 
definite whether a certain thing is a post or a man. Here 
knowledge is not definite. So we have not to wait 
24 
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till the illusoriness of the previous knowledge is demon¬ 
strated by the advent of right knowledge. The evil nature 
of Viparyyaya is exempli tied in Avidya—Nescience— 
Asmita, Raga, etc. 

It is distinguished from Vikalpa—Imagination—in 
tin's that though the latter is also unreal knowledge their 
nature as such is not demonstrated by any knowledge 
that follows but is on the other hand admitted on all 
hands by the common consent of all mankind. It is only 
the learned who can demonstrate by arguments the 
illusoriness of such Y^ikalpa or imagination. 

All class notions and concepts are formed by taking 
note of only the general characters of things and associa¬ 
ting them with a symbol called the name. Things them¬ 
selves however do not exist in the nature of the symbols 
or names or concepts, it is only an aspect of them that is 
diagrammatically represented by the intellect in the form 
of concepts. hen the concepts are united or separated 
in our thought and language they consequently represent 
onl}' an imaginary piano ot knowledge for the things 
are not as the concepts represent them. Thus when we 
say u Ghaitra’s cow,” it is only an imaginary relation for 
actually speaking no such thing exists as the cow of 
Chaitra. Chaitra has no connection in reality with the 
cow. When we say Purusha is of the nature of 
consciousness, there is the same illusory relation. Now 
what is here predicated of what ? Purusha is con¬ 
sciousness itself and there must always be a statement 
of the relationship of one to another in predication. 
Thus if sometimes breaks a concept into two parts 
and predicates one of the other, and sometimes 
predicates unity of two concepts which are different. 

Thus its sphere has 
a wide latitude in all thought process conducted through 
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language and involves an element of abstraction and con¬ 
struction and is called Vikalpa. This represents the 
faculty by which our concepts are arranged in analytical or 
synthetical proposition. It is said to be 

is., the knowledge that springs from the 
relationing of concepts or names which relationing does 
not actually exist in the objective world as it is represented 
in propositional forms. 

Sleep is that mental state which has for its objective 
substratum the feeling of voidness. It is called a state 
or notion of mind for it is called back on awakening when 
we feel that we have slept well, our minds are clear or 
we have slept badly, our minds are listless, wandering 
and unsteady. For a person who has to attain communion 
or Samadhi these notions of sleep are to be suppressed 
like all other notions. Memory is the retaining in mind 
of objects pefeeived when perception occur by the union 
of the Chitta with eternal objects according to the forms 
of which the Chitta is transformed ; it keeps these percep¬ 
tions, as impressions or Sanskaras by its inherent Tamas. 
These Sanskaras generate memory when such events 
occur which by virtue of associations can manifest them. 

to, ^riTOfa). 

Thus memory comes when the percept already known 
and acquired are kept in the mind in the form of impres¬ 
sion and aie manifested by the Udvodhakas or the associi- 
tive manifestos It differs from perceptions in this th it 
the latter are of the nature of perceiving the unknown and 
unperceived, whereas the former serves to bring before the 
mind percepts that have already been acquired. Memory 
therefore is of the percepts acquired by real cognition, 
unreal cognition, imagination, sleep and memory. It 
manifests itself in dreams as well as in waking states. 
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The relation between these states of mind and the 
Sanskaras is this that, the frequency and repetition oi this 
strengthens the Sanskaras and thus ensures the revival of 
the states again. 

These states are all endowed with Sukha (pleasure), 
Duhkha (pain) and Moha (ignorance). These feelings 
cannot he treated separately from the states themselves, 
for their manifestations are not different from the mani¬ 
festation of the states themselves. Knowledge and feeling 
are but twm different aspects of the modifications of Chitta 
made out of Prakriti; hence none of them can be thought 
separately from the other. The fusion of feeling with 
knowledge is therefore more fundamental here than in the 
tripartite division of mind. 

In connection with this we are to consider the senses 
whose action on the external world is 
known as “ perceiving,” “ grahana,” 
which is distinguished from “ Pratyaksha,” which means 
the effect of “ perceiving,” vie., perception. Each sense 
has got its special sphere of work, e.g., sight is that of eye, 
and this is called their second aspect, viz., Swarupa. Their 
third aspect if “ Asmita” or ego which manifests itself in 
the form of the senses. Their fourth aspect is their 
characteristic of the Gnnas, ?>«>., that of manifestation (n^nsi) 
action (fsum) ami retention (%ft). Their fifth aspect is that 
they are motived for the Purusha, his experiences and 
liberation. 

It is indeed difficult to find the relation of Manas with 
the senses and the Chitta. In more than one place Manas 
is identified with Chitta, and on the other hand, Mlanas is 
described as a sense organ. There is another aspect in 
which Manas is said to be the king of the cognitive and 
the motor senses. Looked at from this aspect Manas is 
possibly the directing side of the ego by which it directs 
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the cognitive and the conative senses to the externa! world 
and is the cause of their harmonious activity for the expe¬ 
riences of Purusha. As a necessary attribute of this 
directive character of Manas, the power of concentration 
which is developed by Pranayam is said to belong to 
Manas. This is the Rajas side of Manas. 

There is another aspect of Manas which is called the 
Anuvyavasaya or reflection by which the sensations (Alo- 
ehana) are associated, differentiated, integrated, assimilated 
into percepts and concepts. This is possibly the Sattwika 
side of Manas. 

I here is another aspect by which the percepts and 
concepts are retained (*rrc<u) in the mind as Sanskaras to 
be repeated or revealed again in the mind as actual states. 
This is the Tamas side of Manas. 

In connection with this we may mention Uha (positive 
premise), Apoha (negative premise) and TattwajnSna (logical 
conclusion) which are the modes of different Anuvyavasaya 
of the Manas. Along with these, will, etc., are also to be 
counted (Sec. II, 18 Y^oga Varttika). Looked at from the 
point of view of Chitta, these may be regarded as the 
modifications of Chitta as well. 

The motives which keep this process of outgoing 
activity are false knowledge, and such other emotional 
elements as egoism, attachment, aversion, and love of life. 
These emotional elements remain in the mind as power 
alone in the germinal state; or. exist in a fully operative 
state when a man is under the influence of any one of them, 
or they become alternated by other ones, such as attach¬ 
ment or aversion or they may become attenuated by the 
meditation of contrarieties. It is according to this that 
these are called fafera and Man , .s mind or 

Chitta may follow these outgoing states or experiences or 
gradually remove these emotions which are commonly 
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called afflictions and thus narrow the sphere of these ex¬ 
periences and lead himself towards the final release. 

All the Psychic states described above, viz., faqsjq, 
etc., are called either afflicted or unafiliated according- as 
they are moved towards outgoing activity or are actuated 
by the higher motive of self-realisation and self-release to 
narrow the field of experiences gradually to a smaller and 
smaller sphere and afterwards suppress them altogether. 
These two kinds of motives, one of afflictions that led him 
towards external objects of attachment and aversion or 


love of life and that which leads him to strive for Kaivalya 
are the only motives which guide all human actions and 
psychic states. 

They influence us whenever suitable opportunities occur 
so that by the study of the Vedas, self-criticism or right 
argumentation or from the instruction of good men 
and Vairagya may be motived by Vidya (Vight- knowledge) 
and tendency for Kaivalya may appear in the mind even 
when the man is immersed in the afflicted states of 
outgoing activity. So also afflicted states may come when 
the man is deeply bent or far advanced in those actions 
which are motived by Vidya or the tendency for 
Kaivalya. 

It seems that the Yoga view of actions or Karma does 
not deprive man of his freedom of will through habituation 
in one kind of psychic states or actions towaids Vvut- 
thhana or towards Nirodha. It only strengthens the im¬ 
pressions or Fanskaras of those actual states and thus 
makes it more and more difficult to overcome the*r propeu 
sityof generating their coi responding actual states and thus 
to allow him to tread an unhampered course. The other 
limitation to the scope of the activity of his free will is 
the Yasana aspect of the Sanskaras by which he naturally 
fe- Is himself attached with pleasurable ties towards certain 
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experiences and painful ones towards others. But these 
only represent the difficult its and impediments which are 
put before a man when he has to adopt that course of life— 
the contrary of which he might have been practising for 
a very long period extending over many life states. 

But the free will is not curbed in any way, for this 
free will follows directly from the teleology of Prakriti 
which moves for the experiences and the liberation of the 
Purusha. So this motive of liberation which is the basis 
of all good conduct can never be subordinated to the 
other impulse, which goads the man towards outgoing 
experiences* But on the other hand this original impulse 
which attracts man towards these ordinary experiences 
as it is due to the false knowledge which identifies the 
Prakriti with the Purusha, becomes itself subordinate and 
loses its influence and power as such events occur which 
nullify the false knowledge by tending to produce a vision 
of the true knowledge of the relation of Prakriti with 
Purusha. Thus for example if by the grace of God the 
false knowledge (Avidya) is removed, the true knowledge at 
once dawns before the mind and all the afllictions lose 
their power. 

Free-will and responsibility of action cease in those life 
states which are intended for the sufferance of actions only, 
<*.//., life states of injects, etc. 
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Sphotavada 

Another point to be noted in connection with 1 lie main 
metaphysical theories of Patanjali is the Sphota theory 
which considers the relation of words with their ideas 
and the things which they signify. Generally these three 
are not differentiated, one from the other, and we are 
not accustomed to distinguish them from one another. 
Though distinct yet they are often identified or taken in 
one act of thought, by a sort of illusion. The nature of 
this illusory process comes to our view when we consider 
the process of auditory perception of words. Thus if we 
follow the Bhashya as explained by Yijnana Bhikshu we 
Hnd that by an effect of our organs of speech, the letters 
are pronounced. This vocal sound is produced in the mouth 
of the speaker from which place the sound moves in 
aerial waves until it reaches the ear drum of the hearer, 
by coming in contact with which it produces the audible 
sound called Dliwani. 

quftfh). The special modifications of this Dliwani are seen 
to be generated in the form of letters and the general 
name for these modifications is Nada. This sound as 
it exists in the stage of \ arnas or letters are also called 
Varna. If we apply the word Sabda or souod in the 
most general sense, then we can say that this is the"' 
second stage of sound moving towards word-cognition, 
the first stage being Ihe stage of its utterance in the 
mouth of the speaker. The third stage of Sabda u is 
that in which the letters for example (1, au, and h, of the 
word “ Gauh ” are taken together and the complete word 
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form “ Gauh ” comes, before our view. The comprehension 
of this complete .word form is an attribute of the mind and 
not. of the sense of hearing. For the sense of hearing 
senses..the letter form of the . sound . one by one as the, 
particular letters are pronounced by the speaker and as 
they approach the ear one by one. in air-waves. But each 
letter form sound vanishes as it is generated, for the sense 
of hearing has no power to hold them together and 
comprehend the letter forms as forming a complete letter 
form. The ideation of this complete letter form in the, 
mind is called Sphota. It differs from the letter form in 
this that it. is complete, inseparable, and unified whole 
devoid of any past, and thus are quite uulike the letter forms 
which die the next moment that they originate. According 
to the system of Patanjali as explained by the commenta¬ 
tors, all significance belongs to this Sphota-form and never 
to the letters pronounced or heard. Letters when they 
are pronounced and heard in a particular order serve to 
give rise to such complete ideational word images which 
possess some denotation and connotation of meaniug and. 
are thus called “ Sphotas,” or that which illuminates. 
These are essentialy different in nature from the sounds in 
letter forms generated in the sense of hearing which are. 
momentary and evanescent and can never be brought 
together to form one whole, have no meaning and have 
the sense of hearing as their seat. 

The Vui&enka view \ —Sankara. Misra however holds 
that this “ Sphota ” theory is absolutely unnecessaryfor 
even the supporters of “ Sphota ” agree that the Sphota 
stands conventionally for the thing that it signifies; now; 
if that be the ease what is the good of admitting Sphota 
at nil ? It is better to say that the conventionality of 
names belongs to the letters themselves, which by virtue 
of that, can conjointly signify a thing; and it is when 
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you look at the letters from this aspect—their unity 
with reference to their denotation of one tiling—that you 
call them a Pada or name, TO* fa' 

wfar nmt — 

wm\X 2. :P2). So according to this view we find that there 
is uo existence of a different entity called “ name ” or 
Sphota Jf which can be distinguished from the letters 
coming in a definite order within the range of the sense of 
hearing. The letters pronounced and heard in a definite 
order are jointly called a name when they denote a 
particular meaning or object. 

Kumar i/'s view :—Ivumaril the celebrated scholar of 
the Miniansa school also denies the Sphota theory and 
asserts like the Kanadas that the significance belongs to the 
letters themselves and not to any special Sphota or name. 
To prove this he first proves the letter forms as stable 
aud eternal and as suffering no change on account of the 
difference in their inodes of accent and pronunciation. 
He then goes on to show that the Sphota view only- 
serves to increase the complexity without any attendant 
advantage. Thus the objection that applies to the so-called 
defect of the letter denotation theory that the letters 
cannot together denote a thing since they do not do it 
individually, applies to the name-denotation of the Sphota 
theory, since there also it is said that though there is no 
Sphota or name corresponding to each letter yet the 
letters conjointly give rise to a Sphota or complete name. 

wiz: i a 

nftm ft to* * * i 

’RuqiT^ifrt i ** sr: vrfwft ti) 

The letters however are helped bv their potencies 
(Sanskaras) in denotating the object, or the meaning. 
The Sphota theory has according to Kumaril and 
JParthasarathi also to admit this Sanskara of the letters 
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in the manifestation of the name or the Sabda-Sphota, 
whereas they only admit it as the operating power of 
the letters in denoting the object or the thing signified. 
Sanskaras according to Kumaril are thus admitted 
both by the Sphota theorists and the Kumaril Bhatta’s 
school of Mimansa, only with this difference that 
the latter with its help can directly denote the 
object of the signified, whereas the former have only to 
go a step backwards in thinking his Sanskara to 
give rise to the name or the Sabda-Sphota alone. 

i ftf w ?r^Tra: 

*nramfii arapftew #t^i g ,) 

Kumaril say6 that he takes great pains to prove the 
nullify of the Sphota theory only because if the Sphota 
view he accepted then it comes to the same thing 
&s to say that words and letters have no validitv so 
that all actions depending on them also come to lose 
their validity. frTOift **:). 

Prahhakara :—Prabhakara also holds the same view ; 
for according to him also the letters are pronounced in a 
definite order though when individually considered they 
are momentary and evanescent yet they maintain them¬ 
selves by their potency in the form of a Pada or name 
and thus siguify an object. Thus Salibnath Misra says 
in his Prakarana Panchika, p. 89, 3*5^3 

q*wi: *taiR qqnfopt i 

. . .. ^ 

Sahara :—The views of Kumaril and PrahhSkara thus 
explicated are but only elaborate explanations of the view 
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of Sahara who states the whole theory in a single line— 
<c w : mwx: ” 1-1 * 6 ). 

The last letter together with the potency generated 
by the preceding letters is the cause of significance. 

Makabkcti/nja and Kaiyata :—After describing the 
view of those who are antagonistic to the Sphota theory 
it is necessary to mention the Yaiakarana school who are in 
favour of it; thus we find that Kaiyata in explaining 
the following passage of Mahabhashva. 

wftr * ik:,) 

Kaiyata says—tgKTW qr 

The A aiyakaranas admit the signiheating force of 
names as distinguished from the letters. For if the signi¬ 
heating force be attributed to letters individually, then 
the first letter being quite sufficient in signiheating the 
object, the utterance of other letters becomes unnecessary ; 
and in this view if it is held that each letter has the 
generating power then also they cannot do it simultane¬ 
ously, since they are uttered one after another. On the 
view of manifestation also since the lettevs are manifested 
one after another, they cannot be collected together in due 
order; if their existence in memory is sufficient, then we 
should expect no difference of signification or meaning bv 
the change of order in the utterance of the letters ; that 
is u Sara,” ought to have the same meaning as “ Baa***’ 
So it must be admitted that the power of signification 
belongs to the Sphota as manifested by the Nadas as has 
been described in detail in Vakyapadiya. 
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Thus Bhartnhari says:— 

f%3H ■gl^cIT ferctl I 

^KRCTTsr-n: II (98) 

5f^T3T^ft I 

c??p?ara qfafwt || (100) 

favnqi ii (102; 
g: i?^Tl7T fiwwwt I 

^wi?: 3io25n: sj^t n (103 ) 

fenqsilrf ! 

rmqsfhfaqnirft n (-10) 

q^q«nt fasjwt wmcwr ^ i 

mil ii ( 73) 

fvr^‘ ^^rnfacn » 

^ fiS' qf faqsgq; n (74) 

^w\ farei 5 1 

: r.qm^^ii^fq sq sr?**?: h (89) 

«T7TTqTT?^q<0 $*£/ wfe: || (91) 

Gte-j etc., etc., etc. * 

As the relation between the perceiving capacity and 
the object of perception is a constant one so is also the 
relation between the Sphota and the Nada as the manifes¬ 
ted and the manifestor (98). Just as the image varies 
according to the variation of the reflector as oil, water, 
etc., so also the reflected or. the manifested image differs 
according to the difference of the man ifes tor (100). 
Though the manifestation of letters, propositions and 
names occurs in one and the same time y r et there seems 
to be a before and after according to the before and after 
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of the N&la utterances (102). That which is produced 
through the union and disunion (of Nadas or Dhwanis) 
is by the senses called Sphota, whereas other sound per¬ 
ceptions arising from sounds are called Dhwanis (103). 
As by the movement of water the image of a thing situated 
elsewhere also appears to adopt the movement of the water 
and thus seems to move, so also does the Sphota though 
unchanging in itself vet appears to suffer change in accord¬ 
ance with the change of Nada which manifests it (49). 
As there are no parts of the letters themselves so the 
letters also do not exist as parts of the name. There is 
again no ultimate or real difference bet wen names and 
propositions (73). It is only in popular usage that they 
are regarded as difference. That which others regard as 
the most important thing is regarded as false here, for 
propositions only are here regarded as valid (74). Though 
the letters which manifest names and propositions are 
altogether different from them yet their powers often 
appear as quite undifferentiated from them (89). Thus 
when propositions are manifested by the cause of the 
manifestation of propositions they appear to consist of 
parts when they first appear before the mind. Thus though 
the Pada-Sphota or the Vakya-Sphota do not really con¬ 
sist of paits yet as the powers of letters cannot often be 
differentiated from them, they also appear often to be made 
up of parts (91). 

The Yoga View .—About the relation of the letters to 
the Sphota, Yaehaspati says in explaining the Bhashya, 
that each of the letters has the potentiality of manifesting 
endless meaning, but none of them cau do it individually; 
it is only wheu the letter form sounds are pronounced in 
succession by one effort ol speech that the individual 
letters by their own particular contiguity or distance from 
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one another can manifest a complete word called the 
Sphota. Thus owing to the variation of contiguity of 
distance by intervention from other letter form sounds 
any letter form sound may manifest any meaning or 
word; for the particular order and the association of 
letter form sounds depend upon the particular output 
of energy required in making their utterance. The 
Sphota is thus a particular modification of Buddhi, where¬ 
as the letter form sounds have their origin in the organ 
of speech when they are uttered, and the sense of Imar- 
ing when they are heard. It is well to note here that 
the theory that the letters themselves are endless potent¬ 
iality and can manifest any word-Sphotas, according to 
their particular combinations and re-combinations, is quite 
in keeping with the main metaphysical doctrine of the 
Sankhya-Patan jala theory. 

Fakya-Sphota -What is spoken here of the letter form 
sounds and the sabda-^photas also apply to the relation 
that the sabda-Sphotas bear to propositions or sentences. 
A word or name does not stand aloue; it always exists as 
combined with other words in the form of a proposition. 
Thus the word, “tree” whenever it is pronouuced carries with 
it the notion of a verb “asti” or “exists,” and thereby 
demonstrates its meaning. The.single word “tree” with¬ 
out any reference to any other word which can give it a 
propositional form has no meaning. Knowledge of words 
always comes in propositional forms, just as different 
letter form sounds demonstrate by their mutual collo¬ 
cation a single word or sabda-Sphota; so the words also 
by their mutual combination or collocation demonstrate 
judgmental or propositional significance or meaning. As 
the letters themselves have no meaning so the words them¬ 
selves have also no meaning; it is only by placing them 
side by side in a particular order that a meaning dawns 
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in the mind. When single words are pronounced they 
associate other words with themselves and thus appeav 
to signify a meaning. But though a single word is suffi¬ 
cient by association with other words to carry a meaning,, 
yet sentences or propositions should not be deemed un¬ 
necessary ^or they serve to specialise that meaning 
vprn*:). Thus “ cooks 99 means that any subject makes 
something the object of his cooking. The mention of 
the subject Devadatta and the object “ rice ” only spe¬ 
cialises the subject and the object. Though the analysis 
of a sentence into the words of which it is constituted is 
as imaginary as the analysis of a word into the letter form 
sounds, it is generally done in order to get an analytical 
view of the meaning of a sentence—an imaginary division 
of it as eases, verbs, etc. 

Abh ih it a nyaya vada and Amritabhidhanavada : —This re¬ 
minds of the two very famous theories about the 

relation of sentences to words, viz., “ the Abhihitanvaya- 
vada and the Anwitabhidhanavada.” The former means 
that words themselves can express their separate mean¬ 
ings by the function Abhidha or denotation : these are 
subsequently combi tied into a sentence expressing one 
connected idea. The latter means that words only express 
a meaning as' parts of a sentence, and as grammatically 
connected with each other ; they only express an aetion 
or. something connected with action ; in (^amanaya) “bring 
the cow ”—“ gam ” does not properly mean “ gotwa ” but 
“ ftnayananawitagotwa,” that is. the boviim genus as 
connected with bringing. W e cannot have a case of a 
noun without some governing verb and vice vrr*a — 
(Sarvadarsana-sangraha, Cowell). 

The YOda, point of view : —It will be seen that strictly 
speaking the Yoga view does not agree with any one of these 
vi nvs though it approaches nearer to the An wit ubhidhana 
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view than the Abhihitanyaya view. For according to 
the Yoga view the idea of the sentence is the only true 
thing ; words onty serve to manifest this idea but have 
themselves got no meaning. The division of a sentence 
into the component word conceptions, is only an imaginary 
analysis—an after thought. 

Confusion [he cause of verbal cognition :—According to 
Patanjali’s view verbal cognition proceeds only from a 
confusion of the letter form sounds which are perceived 
in the sense of hearing, the sabda-Sphota which is mani¬ 
fested in the Buddhi and the object which exists in the 
external world. These three though altogether distinct 
from one another yet appear to be unified on aceouut of 
the Sanketa or sign ^ i TOTOJ 

fafaricn BPl!) so that the letter form sounds, the 

sabda-Sphota and the thing can never he distinguished 

from one another. Of course knowledge can arise even in 

those cases where there is no actual external object, 
simply by virtue of the manifesting power of the letter 
form sounds —fww:—This Sanketa is 
again defned as— 

} q; V *. i 

Convention is a manifestation of memory of the nature of 
mutual confusion of words and their meanings. This 

object is the same as this word, and this word is the same 
as this object. Thus there is no actual unity of words 
and their objects; it is only imagined to be so, by begin¬ 
ningless tradition. This view may well be contrasted 
with the Nyava view which sajs that the convention of 
words by which they signify objects are due to the will 
of God.—jsfforcww t 

The Pataujala system admits numberless souls, one 
primal matter called Prakriti constituted of three Gunas, 
Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas, and one omniscient, all- 
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powerful Iswara which is also the universal dictator 
of the scriptures of the Vedas. Iswara though he is 
a special Purusha yet differs from other Purushas in 
this that He is always free and always the lord, 
and only adopts his pure body from the Prakriti arid 
appears as omniscient and all-powerful and the dictator 
of the Vedas for the good of the other Purushas 
and the Saviour of his devotees by his grace. At 

the end of each Pralaya his body merges back with 

Prakriti and at the time of its merging with Prakriti 
he wishes that it should appear again before him, at the 
time of creation, it appears at every new r creation from 

cycle to cycle and so on ad infinitum. Iswara himself 

however remains untouched by any one of the qualities 
of the Prakriti and like an actor who at his sweet 
will plays different parts, he can at his own will connect 
himself with a pure body or dismiss it. His relation with 
Prakriti consists in this that he removes by his will all 
the obstructions and impediments in the way of the 
evolving process of the Prakriti either for the experiences 
or for the liberation of the Purushas. 

Prakriti is that ultimate substance which is the 
source of all the psychical and physical phenomena. Its 
developments are seen to behave in three different aspects, 
called Sattwa (translated variously as gooduess, realit\, illu¬ 
minating entity, intelligence stuff, essence, sentiment 
principle), Rajas (translated variously as passion, energy, 
and principle of mutation), Tam as (translated variously 
as darkness, mass, inertia, obstructive entity and the 
principle of potentiality). Sat twa seems to he that aspect 
in which the energy becomes manifested and aetualised, and 
Tamas is the aspect which becomes interfused with energy, 
conserves it and thus preserves it from dissipation, 
by .retarding it and keeping it back within itself as 
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potentiality. Prakriti is always self-evolving by virtue of 
its immanent Rajas or energy. But in its primordial state 
it is conceived as an equilibrium of the Guuas—a state in 
which there is no prominence of any one of the Gunas, 
no stress, or suppression of any one of them and 
consequently there is no visible chauge. All actions 
and inter-actions of the Guuas at this state happen only 
in a potential way. Prakriti is thus the Noumenon— 
the true potentiality—the unmoved but the mother of all 
movements. 

The Gunas though characterised with the qualities 
of manifestation, obstruction, and mutation are themselves 
Reals or substantive entities. The method of evolution 
(the succession from a relatively less differentiated, less 
coherent whole to a relatively more differentiated more 
coherent whole), proceeds by the different collocation of 
the Gunas by which any one of them might be more 
predominant or suppressed than others. The energy by 
which the different collocations of the Gunas may be 
explained exist already in Prakriti; it passes however 
into states by the transcendental influence of Purushas, 
with which the Prakriti is eternally so connected that her 
changes and states should be of service to the Purushas 
either by supplying scope for their experiences or eman¬ 
cipation. This external teleology is the cause of the order 
and arrangement that we find in the manifold world 
without. It also explains the agreement of the external 
world with the phenomena of our mind, and gives a moral 
order and purpose to all physical events. 

The Yoga school differs from the Sankhya in holding 
Iswara to be responsible for the particular lines of develop¬ 
ment chosen by Prakriti, in which she is best able to be of 
service to the Purushas. She is propelled by the influence 
ot‘ the Purushas to be of service to them, but being blind 
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cannot adopt the right course to be followed ; but Iswara 
though inactive, so arranges by his mere wish that all 
such obstructions or barriers of Prakriti are removed so 
that her energy Hows through the nearest channel, for 
the realisation of the experiences and the emancipation 
of the Purus has; for the barriers being removed the 
potentiality of Prakriti flows out naturally and is turned 
into actual states. Hie Sankhya school however does not 
find necessity of any intervention from Iswara, as the 
external teleology—the serviceability of Purusha is suffi¬ 
cient to explain all the particular lines of development in 
the evolution of Prakriti. 

The changes or the modifications of Prakriti are of 
two kinds, (1) emanations—Avisheshas which are the 
mothers of other emanations,and (2) evolutions—Visheshas, 
in which there are only qualitative, temporal and condi¬ 
tional changes. From Prakriti, the first emanation is that 
of Buddhi—the pure implicit Be-ness which is neither 
“ is ” nor “ is not ”—the Ego-hood, the focal point of 
unity of all subjectivity and objectivity. From him 
emanates the ego or “ Aham.” From this ego, emanations 
proceed in two parallel lines—towards objectivity into 
the five Tanin&tras, Kshiti, Ap, Tejas, Marut and Vyoma,— 
towards subjectivity into ten senses, cognitive and cona¬ 
tive and the Manas which possesses the characteristics of 
both and is the king of them all. This twofold emana¬ 
tion is possible because the Gunas themselves possess in 
a potential way the twofold natures of subjectivity and 
objectivity. From Tan mat ras emanate the atoms of the 
corresponding five gross elements, Kshiti, Ap, Tejas, Marut 
and Vyoma. All the changes that occur in these five 
gross Bhutas are of the nature of change of quality, 
of colour, form, etc., due to the peculiar placings and 
replacings of different kinds of atoms. This includes 
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the two other kinds of things due to the order of the 
appearance of qualities as future, or potential—present 
or actual, and past or latent, and also such conditional 
changes which are involved with these, growth, decay, etc. 
The psychical changes as sensations, perceptions, ideas,etc., 
also come under this Dharma-parinama. The sum-total 
of the psychical in man including the senses, ego aud 
Buddhi conceived as one unified principle is called the 
Chitta. Each Purusha has got a separate Chitta for him 
which lasts until he is finally emancipated. 

The Chittas hold within themselves the experiences of 
pleasure, pain through innumerable lives in the form of 
impressions and these are called Vasanas. It is on 
account of these Vasanas that all living beings derive 
their own peculiar pleasures and pains in their own pecu¬ 
liar instinctive ways. Any particular kind of VSsanS 
is revived and manifested in the form of instincts which 
is suited to that state and which had been previously 
acquired by that Chitta by its experiences in a si mi liar 
life of his previous existence. Other Vasanas however 
remain in a potential form only and manifest themselves 
only in other suitable lives. 

Life-state, life-time, life-experiences and death are the 
fruits of men’s own action. The fruits of intensely good or 
bad actions accumulate in one life and come to fruition in 
the next through the death of the individual in the past life 
and birth in the new one. Others show themselves only 
in connection with the fructifications of some principal 
actions. Others however are sometimes altogether burnt 
up, by the rise of true knowledge. All actions performed 
in the external world as they involve at least some 
injury to insects, etc., may be called mixed (virtue and 
vice) only mental actions can be purely virtuous. Those 
who have abnegated the fruits of their actions to 
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^Axotl have. neither virtue nor vice accruing from their 
actions. 

To refrain from doing injury to others is the greatest 
duty; other subsidiary duties such as truthfulness, absten¬ 
tion from stealing, control over the generative sense, 
abstention from covetousness or greediness serve only to 
heighten the glory, purity and the perfection of the great, 
virtue of abstention from doing injury to others. In per¬ 
fecting the great duty of non-injury come also cleanliness of 
body and mind, contentment, the power of bearing all con¬ 
traries of heat, cold, hunger, thirst, etc., the meditation of 
the Pranava and the abnegation of the fruits of all actions 
to the Lord. As by these Chitta or mind becomes 
gradually purified, his faith in the Yoga, means of salva¬ 
tion increases ; concentration, meditation and contemplative 
trance powers also increase and his mind becomes naturallv 
restrained from all such ideas or actions as proceed from 
Avidya, ignorance of the real nature of Prakriti aud 
Purusha the cause of all the affliction of Egoism, 
attachment, aversion, love of life which are seen to tinge 
with their own hues most of the phenomena of our life. 
Thus gradually as he advances in the Samprajnata stage 
he selects subtler and subtler objects for his contemplation 
and finally all objects cease in his Asamprajnata state 
and his mind remains in a vacant restrained state ; and 
with the increase of habit in this state all the seeds of 
the potencies of the afflicted phenomeual states becomes 
burnt up—the Biuldhi becomes almost as pure as the 

Purusha himself and catches the true reflection of the 
Purusha—and the Chitta as all its actions are fulfilled 
naturally merge back again into the Prakriti, leaving the 
Pumsha absolutely independent. 

Those who are already in an advanced state need not 
begin with the elementary duties of Satya, Asteya, 
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Brahmacharya, Aparigraha with the the Niyamas, as 
Saueha, Santosha, etc., or witli the Asanas as Pranayamas 
but may directly begin with the contemplative practices 
with great faith in Yoga and restrain themselves from 
all states of worldly experience due to the seeds of the 
Avidyii afllictions. 

Devotion to God and meditation of his name the 
Pranava is however the shortest and easiest way of attain¬ 
ing the Yoga salvation. For God being pleased all 
hindrances are removed by his grace and a man may 
attains alvation in no time. Purushas are pure intelli¬ 
gence which are altogether actionless and incapable of anv 
touch of extraneous impurity, its connection with Prakriti 
is only seeming like the seeming redness of the crystal by a 
reflection from the Jaba flower. They are conueeted with 
the Prakriti from beginningless time. At the time of 
each cycle their Chittas or minds indeed become merged 
in the Prakriti but at the time of each creation through 
Avidya they become again connected with their respective 
Purushas and have to undergo all the experiences of 
phenomenal life, births and rebirths as usual. As the 
Purushas advance in the Yoga wav through Samadki, 
Prajna or intuitive knowledge dawns which gives the 
knowledge of things and is infinitely superior to other 
means of knowledge by perception, inference or testimonv. 
Finally the Prajna becomes so pure that all finitude 
being transcended, iufinite knowledge dawns and the Ohitta 
becomes as pure as the pure form of the Purusha. This 
state is naturally followed by the retirement of the 
Chittas and the final liberation of the Purusha. 



